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FRENCH POLICY IN WESY AFRICA 
AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 


INTRODUCTION 


in the year 1946 France abolished the French Empire and 
substituted for it the French Union, The year 1946 is rapidly 
assuming a place as one of the great dates in French history; 
it may some day be seen as a great date in the history of human 
relations in the world, for other events in other empires occurred 
in or near that year. Not one expire survived the symbolism of 
1946 without fundamental changes of long lasting significance, 

By aubhority of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
1946, the French Union is composed of The French Republic, the 
Associated Territories, and Associated States. Contrary to 
popular notion, The French Republic includes not only France, 
itself, and the fully enfranchised Departments outside Europe 
such as those in Algeria, but also The Overseas Territories of 
The French Republic such as Senegal, Ivory Coast and Chad. 
The Associated Territories are the Trusteeships, and the 
Associated States are the States of Indo-China and such others 
as might care to join the Union, 

The year 1946 will long be known for France as the year 
of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic and of the birth of 
the French Union. In abbbishing the Empire, the Constitution 
quite logically abolished the concepts that go with Empire: 
France no longer has "Colonies"; and the practices and systems 
associated with Colonialism are rapidly being replaced with 
"Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite" in those former Colonies which 
are now in the French Unidh as parts of the French Republic, 
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LO be . vised from a haphazard potechwork into « coherent snd 
logical pattern upon which further and nrogres-ive «ction 

could take place. The entire snecifle rroprsm “ppe rs to be 
tempered in some resnects with the over-riding policy of qiid«nce 
in ef"ecting econumic ond h:- 1th dmorovements, advo ncenent in edu- 
e.tion ne socinl conselousness, md anolic tion of new civie 

and leral procedures, but only to the extent ov the ebility of 

the Jocol no ulutions to “bsorb and unders:and them. In other 
resrects, the apolic tion of the nrincinics .cs immediate. 

Althourh these principles of policy are now Const tutional 
lvw, the sudden ap: lic:tion of them to siliions of »ennle 
wast arens, mostly in Bleck Africa, can only b e-lled 4 colossal 

experiment in the rolitic 1 nd soci. Ll treatment of so-c:lled 
dependent peoples on « basis of” equality and ful] perticirition. 
Thus to mention almovt any of the phr>ses such as “selfr-povern- 
ment", "taxation withoul representation", "rseial .iserinination", 
or exploit tion of devendent ceoples" <5 problems, is to revert 
questions tht have in theory olresdy been denlt with, or that 
actually do not exist. If all there sroblems hove not 1s yet 
been completely solved, the principles for thetr solution hnve 
“lre dy been founded ‘n policy. 

It is in those former colonies which ire now not only men-~ 
bers of the french Union, but sre so Ss "@versu:s Territories of 
the *:ench Kenublic", thet this policy is bein; «lied «o its 
fullest extent. any onvuroach to the problems or sitectlon in 
“rench test and Lquatorial Afric: mu:t, therefore, tess this 
rel tively new point of view into osider tion. In these urogs 


ine nest’on of "self-povernnent" by the “natives” ds not on 
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fron"'Frenchuent, All are eitizens of Fronce; all White or 
Plack my vote in the national elections of the French epublic 
S$ “ell ss in the loc] elections; all are eligible to partici- 
™ Go dn the Covernment of the Republic and the Union in any 
>osition, Althourh 211 the social and economic benefits available 
to setropoliten Foorch eitigens are not avilable to the masses 
in Acrica, methods of applicstion =re being developed, and indi- 
viduals obtzin them in some places. Old Colonial systems such 
“8 Compulsory ber ond serreration have been abolished. 

Lack of clarity prevails ss to Why leudable reforms aprear 
to be tiling plsce in some parts of the formar french Emnnira and 
not tr cert in others, The distinctions between the Live 
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Thus none of the I:nds of french Korth Africa is technically 
an "Overseas Territory". The Denartment: of Alferta <re purts 
of the Revublic as "Oversens Derirtnents", and Morocco «nd 
Tunisia are not ineluded in either the Renublic or the Union. 
Morocco and Tunisia mey become Associ tec Steten if they wish. 

The States of Indo-China ure Associ ted Stetes. Trouble, however, 
started there bevore the srincivles of the Constitution could be 
develonec in detsil «nd put into effect. 

ALinourh this paper deuls specific: lly only with French 
West Afrier, the policies nd implement: tion described aprly_ 
equally to .11 the French "(verses Territories" on the continent 
of Africa. These are the ei¢htTer.itories .ederited os “rench 
west Africa: Senegol, Mauretania, French Guinea, Ivory Const, 
Duhomey, Niger, French Sudan, U0» “alte; the sour Territories 
feder:ted as French Equatorial Africa: Ched, Middle Congo, Gaboon 
and Ubangi-Chari. In additions to these Ceder:tions is *rench 
somalilind snd the Islend of hadagaserr wich is sometitmes con- 
Sidcred to be a part of Blick Africa,* 
shlso in Africe -re the twe "Assceieted Terv' tories” of 


the French Union which sre subject tn mony res ects to just 
i , 


5 


the s me policy snd implement tion discussed herein.  Beeruse 
they --e "Trust Territorics” under the supervision o2 the 

United hotions they covld not Le mde p rts of the Yrerch 
gepublie nd full french ecitigecshiy covla not be conver ed 

upon their inanb t nts by Constitution 1 Act. Whe ot  rrench 


Yovol nd ond the C:.meroons. 


* The vercining Overse cs Torettortes of FY ane va: the “rench — 
settlements in India, 1. © ledouis, Comoro, Geo nis a os. 
Pierre ond Ufo ouelon. ; 
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To underst:nd French Policy «nd its ef’ect upon French 
Black Africa, it is necess:ry to understand the b sie princi- 
ples of the vrench Constitutional, leral and administr tives, 
systems, and tneir effect upon both the Frenchmen responsible 
for carrying out policy 2nd the resident Africens who have been 
schonled in these principles. In particulrr, it is necessary to 
underst nd thet they cannot be thourht of in the terms with which 
the Lnglish spec«ing world is fainiliar. 

The ’rench end Anglo Am-ricin Constitution: 1, “nd consequently 
Lopal one  dainistrstive, systems are so fundamentally different 
thit many of the ters used in onc system litcrally connot be 
wrenslated with me ning into the other system. ‘he impact of the 
two systems uvon Qlack Africa ond Africans with their ovn vastly 
difvercnt tracition ] ways may be eslled the politie:1 ond social 
vhenomenon thst hs opened the second half of the Twentieth Century. 

the on lish speacing world, generolly, relies on the nrinciple 
of unrlish Common Low, by which Constitutional ch nees, laws and 
points os cdmindstr tion my origin: te slmost anywhere. There is 
apr.o.t ovvandd, vith orfgine] outhority ond initiative -s numer- 
ous 25 che blocks of the bese. In the inited Stotes, for example, 
Lae Son ress ls orohibited by the Co stitution or h s desisted 
from nrodueing lesislation in cert in fields. In such fields «he 
vtvte Lesisiative vodies, watever toey my be ¢ lien, ~e free to 
aose taeir om Lows, or if the ot-te Constitution “omids, or they 
do not se. Fit to do so, the Co .nty, City «nd ‘owm to the smallest 
AGang str tive wit my srovide the Lows they mv ca rider to be 
neces ry, adymy ¢ en fleunt n tion-lor ot te le otth the 

rpiunment tia tb foe ] corettvions or to sees ore ror mount on the 
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point °t issue. Thee are Amertean eitigens who miy portiel- 
ote in lew-making locally, yet vho ore not eligible to nartici-~ 
nage in the notional lerisintive body. The Anglo-amer.can 
courts (lso contribute to L working by m king decisions which 
vey ocunmtuclly becone precedents when the lw is enmsidcre to be 
uncle to or nob ooliesble, or even vhen the 1] w is considered to 
bhourl..t by Co mor Law stencrrds, 

indir the Fiench system there is one source of lew ~~ the 
i thors] Terliowent acting within the prireiples contcined in the 
Constitution. The pocition of origins] -uthority ind initiative 
is revercad in the evremid, They rest in the brond nrincinles 


~*~ 


of the Constitution -- the sinrle ctone ~t the topt-- mend -re 
gncnded dnvo .orsda arr nements at the next level down in the 
Caere:3 ond other emetments of ¢ rliement. Below this level the 
cdrinistr jive ond gud’etal authorities ¢ n only e rev out the 
Lary bub on doing so my Interpret ond ddsnt to loe sl cond*tions. 
“he pistetes deo p. nb tions ond inctreetions -ithin the 


moda o° n cb of 7 pihorent, nd their sub divisions my Issue 


Martier . cedetiens nd inctructions within the Limits set ot the 


Tf, for ex: cle, Po eli mert h a never seen “Lt to decres that 
there steal he tr Cie prermnl tio oc, there would be none, ond the 
natdon owe mo oe noe is Pole crrasts. 

a a a’ as r, tole fe ata , ~ mW aA ¢ ly {fa 
Garto of Lew een toke jur sdictton in a e¢ se only Ltian 
seh at ordi vont is involved, ent then onlv if tt fs tne - ind of 
Courh cooed had ino oe% o8 ecommoetent in the c¢ terorv of Liw con- 
cerned, he courts nd the judictury ¢ nnot sou ereect ote, and, 


euse contly, che decision oo une eourt boo no in One: ee on the 
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decision of the sme or Maes cscate dno Liter simllrec e@. 
“ho elective wodies in the Jew yunente ond Funicipslities of 
etrgnoliton Peonee, the Vernens Pepritories ond vlsevherc In 
the Preren inion sre not true legisl tures, for only the “tional 
rliewent mekes lows. They funet on substentially the sme Ss 
haerieen lecd-] tures in toes tox ond budgetiry meteern, but 
beyond this they Mey gly advise the nduinistretive auttigises 
who “re wound or puided by instiuctions frow their Einistries in 
bhe cerrbre. .overnnent. She elective body cy tus question the 
onstitutionality or rarliunent?.y le-ality of an intervret tion 
hy the local adwinistr tive autuority of he in truect’ ons from 
nig Vdndietry. The voay 2ty supcust to hia ¢ better voy of doing 
someting, or one tir t it feels would be more "tye Dic to the 
loerl vo vlation. — ltho. sh the dvainist: tive spthority -- 
the brecect or Governor -- iss now bound by these sup sitions, he 
frequently sccents voen if only in the inter st of his own Luture 
ClsecYr. 
jake the courts, vhe clective bodies cummed exteolish ¢ 
srececent or mee & law. dnp int of fict, bowery r, bee use of 
pre tor ond: etary ond tox powers thrown waiien Lhey cn “orce 
some volley iusves, the “ver 1 torinda Conseils” of * ench sect 
ond. vorial .fries nm, she “couseils Genersux! of ine tyvelve 
adey tia, hove Sore Gros Hover than 
Cae ive lenb elect ve tio des soothe Kebravaliten mo versess 
rites dart ie 
bitty Ve fy ws ovr bie L emcees: ions vee tin VD Dast 
cee yg oe rtieip tion dy vo oerment wich, mndes the ® cich 


ge a eaten a whe ome pted oo ony drhebitent ov sny 
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French territory is participation through representat. ves elected 
by him in the Parliament of the French Republic. Hence, the 
french view holds, the Constitution his provided self fovernment 
for the inhabitants of the "Oversess Territories" by extending to 
all of them the ait Lmun expresvion of polivical participation, 
the right of citizenship, which includes tae rignt of porticipa- 


tion in the sole lew ma: ing maciinery. 
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FRENCH POLICY IN WEST AFRICA AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 


I. THE alee tae ee POLICY 

The controlling policy of the French toward the native 
inhabitants of Frenoh West Africa hes been and still is to 
"make Frenchmen of them". This statement has frequently 
been made in explaining the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment toward the peoples in its territories and colonies.*# 
After a series of partial steps in previous years, full 
citizenship in the French Union was conferred on the natives 
in 1946 with the adoption of the new Constitution in that year. 
Through lack of any other definition or a set of precise con- 
ditions to be fulfilled individually or by groups, this in 
practice has resulted in the situation today by which any 
Black or White native of French West Africa who can identify 
himself may exeroise all the rights, privileges and duties 
of French oltd zene Sithout further formality. 

The foregoing statenent may appear to suffer from over= 
simplification as do all simple statements on complex problens, 
and may even appear to be biserre--or, in detail, simply not 
worthy of belief. 

There is no question that in creating the French Union, 
the Constitution of the Fourth Republic of Ootober 27, 1946 
converted into the highest law of that Union those principles 
behind a long series of laws, decrees and traditions govern- 
ing the position of the inhabitants of France's tropical 

African 


pqrrooker Un Governing Colonies,(p. 54). 
C , 2 
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Afrioan holdings. The new Constitution confirmed the many 
administrative acts of Governors, Administrators and even 
explorers, while discarding once and for all the administra- 
tive acts of others which were at variance with these pring 
ciples, This does not mean that these principles will never 
be ohanged, but rather that it would take a Constitutional 
change, virtually a new Constitution, to alter them, and it 
ia unlikely that anyone would have the political temerity to 
reverse principles which for the moment sean to be supporting 
peace and contentment, 

The possibility should not be excluded that some hidden 
factor in the present legal and social situation might upset 
éverything, but nothing significant has been seen or reliably 
reported which could be called definitely an upsetting, hidden 
factor. 

It is hoped that there will always be men of good will 
and sound judgment who will be able to temper the lofty prin-e 
Oiples of policy to the needs of reality in a part of the world 
which has already suggested explosive possibilities; in a con- 
tinent where some hundreds of millions of people are being 
brought, from pre=stone age for many of them, by a variety of 
means--slow or fast, encouragement or compulsion, precept or 
compromise, or a little of each mixed together--to the current 
democratic, capitalistic age in much less than 50 years, 

Principles of policy were pronounced by the French as 
early as the 16th Century. Their historians are the first 

to explain 


°l2- 
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to explain that action however did not always follow high 
polisy. For one thing, the general public of France in 

the early days had somewhat less than any interest in Black 
Africa, and what interest there was, was largely on the part 
of individuals and small groups. Comercial men and traders 
in the Western European ports were attracted by the thought 
of extending their business and profits; the missionary spirit 
of the Christian churches was evident there as early as the 
15th Century; Government people saw political advantage to be 
gained through some manéuver involving nebulous Africa; end 
now and then a scientific person caught a glimmer of what 
Black Africa held. 

The individualiam of the French is well knom. The 
French conquests, or "Pacification"” as they prefer to call it, 
in West Africa; their development of the social order and 
economy, is the story of individuals. These men, often ine 
spired, were the executors of principles of policy laid dow 
in simple, frequently idealistic terms, by some deoree or 
Parliamentary Act in the Mother country. It 1s doubted that 
they received many detailed instructions; generally they pro- 
posed and proceeded to execute a plan after receiving approval 
on only the main point of polioy,. 

In implementing policies with a humanitarian or social 
significance, the French differed from the other Western 
European powers in dealing with African areas; the others 
were more concerned with trade and strategic position for 
their own sakes. Until the present century, all of these 


countries 
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countries, including France, were fighting each other in 
Africa, Sometimes it was a part of a larger war; at other 
timea they wore simply struggling over what they thought were 
the best parts of Africa. ‘The number of times many of these 
parts changed hands is so great as to make very dull reading 
in history. 

The unregimented initiative of the French and the almost 
constant warfare among the European powers #» over centuries 
are the cause of so little coordinated effort and so little 
pooling of knowledge among Europeans in Africa. 

There grew up as many, in fact more, policies concerning 
Afrioa and Africans than there were European nations with ine 
terests in Africa. Until very recently, no colonial power 
wanted the others to know what it was doing, or how. Even 
today it can be said that a certain amount of suspicion and 
jealousy exists among them. This is the main reason why now 
there is such difficulty in understanding Africa. Perhaps 
the whole is too large and complex to be grasped, end thus 
one takes the word of this or that man who has "traveled in 
Afrioa", and accepts his wrd that "all Africans are black 
of akin and kinky of hair", or that "Africa is desert and 
steaming jungle". One thus assumes that Africa, bsing mom 
to Europeans longer than were the Americas, should be better 
know to some group somewhere, although one may not know who 
they are. 

The European French have long been know for their devo- 
tion to moral and social principles, particularly in the 
political or Confucian sense, of man's relation to man. 

The slave 
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The slave trade out of West Africa was probably the 
first feature of Black Africa that forced itself upon the 
French consciousness above the individual or private interest 
level, Somehow, the question of a trader collecting human 
beings in Africa and selling them in Europe came to the atten= 
tion of the Parliament of Bordeaux, which in 1571 declared 
that "France, Mother of Liberty, does not permit anyone to 
be a slave." 

After that notable pronouncement, even though quoting it 
from time to time, the French and other Western Europeans 
busied themselves, often without government approval or rather 
tacitly ignored by thelr governments, in getting what they 
could out of West and Central Africa, whether in the form of 
beeswax, gum arabic, mahogany, white ivory, or Black Ivory; 3,¢.: 
human beings, 

Although French and other historians have quoted the 
Parliament of Bordeaux statement, little appears to have been 
done on that policy until the 18th Century when "English 
Methodists and Quakers, followed by French philosophers called 
to the public attention that this (slavery) was a problen."* 

The French first installed themselves in Weat Africa 
under the leadership of Caullier, who founded St. Louta in 
Senegal in 1659. Earlier contacts had been made with West 


Africa but they did not last. St. Louis eeee=aeee 
flourisned as a trading center 


and then 
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and then to nither away to a secondsrate colonial outpost 
when it became clear that St. Louis was not the natural 
point of entry to Africa, and had very little in the way of 
economic hinterland, The first great experiments by the 
French of citizenship and native participation in government 
took place in St. Louis. 

This now decaying and colorful river town deserves a 
high place in the history of human racial relationships, for 
whatever good may be found in White-Black relationships on 
a free basis were first tried out here by the French. The 
results in St. Louis itself ere not, perhaps, startling but 
the ploneer principles developed there have been transferred 
to Dakar, Conakry, Abidjan, and other newer cities of greater 
economic interest. 

The French acquired their second, but smaller base for 
penetration of Africa by taking the island of Gorée, in what ig 
now Dakar Harbor, from the Dutch in 1677. Gorée's main funo- 
tion in history, whoever held it at any one time, was as a 
Slave staging port. OCurfously enough at that time there were 
Also White-Black relationships of a free nature on the island 
--thich introduces another element, the fact that the slave 
trade in Black Africa was not invented by Europeans. They 
traders ponoredly worked off shore, purchasing their wares 
from Black or Meure owners end traders. 

French public Interest, aside from philosophical considera- 
tiona on the Richts of Man, was focussed on the hinterland of 
the Senegal River; the economy of the Niger River; the making 
of the desert to blossom.* This public interest took for 

rreanted 
Fhe Jndividualistic spirit of 


the French is unquestionally «16 
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granted that St. Louis was a port. After all, was it not at 
the mouth of the great Senegal River? And as Dakar emergede= 
that it too was a very great natural port? A couple of good 
porte would serve the hinterland of any country. Perhaps the 
French public mind was misled by their geography books, as we 
are often misled today. France appears on a double page, and 
the entire continent of Africa occupies one page. 

In the meantime, the British and, in one area, the Portu- 
guese, had been busy assuring possession of all the rest of 
the natural harbors in West Africa. The British even held 
St. Louis and Dakar at various times, but gave them up in bare 
gaining treaties, The French ended up with one great natural 
harbor and a river mouth which they hoped would be a fine port. 
The port at the mouth of the river is no longer a real seaport, 
and the great natural harbor 1s at an uneconomic distance from 
the areas of development. At the conclusion of the Berlin 
Conference of 1885, the British deleate triumphantly said? 
"We have left the Gaflio Rooster only some sand to soratch." 
This, of course, referred to the large expanses of the Sahara 
which are now French. 


The British 


%* (cont'd tran p. 16) 

responsible for the fact that most of the early 
19th Century exploration in the interfor of West 
and Central Africa was made by Frenchmen} and the 
fact that they pioked some of the most formidable 
parts of Africa in which to do their exploring. 
Of those who lived to report where they went and 
what they did, it is difficult, with what is now 
known, to understand how they survived, Often 
traveling alone or even with a party on foot they 
journeyed thousands of miles across lands that few 
men, prior to the second World War, even dared to 
attempt with the medical and automotive assistance 
then available. 

Starting with the astounding journey of René 
Gal1l@ in 1427-28 from Rio Nunez, in what is now 
(oont'd p. 18) 7 
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The British acquired most of the rare harbors tn West 
Africa which have natural eoonomte hinterlands, end eventually 
came to handle much of the produce of the neighboring French 
colonies, This situation in turn is changing as a result of 
modern techniques in transportation. As long as it lasted it 
had a definite effect on Frenoh policy for, as the French pro= 
gressed inland, inspired by the glorious deeds of their explorers, 
they were forced by circumstances to develop the country from 
within. 

That tradition continues today. Some of the most effeo« 
tive and expanding social and economic developments of the 
French are so far from the seas that they may be called in- 
visible to the world at large, 

By 1809 as a result of European conflicts, local battles 
along the coast in Africa, and treaty settlements among the 
Kuropean powers, the French had no territory left in West 
Africa. All during the time from the noble declaration of 
the Par)iament of Bordeaux in 1571 to the Treaty of Paris of 
1Bl4—-" 243° x years —<;-=the major Frenoh activity had 
seemed to consist of trading erratic blows with the English, 
and sanetimes with the Portuguese, Dutch or anyone else who 
happened to be around. 

# Coont'd from p. 16) hen the 
French Guinea, to discover Timbuktu, and 
continuing across the Sahara to the Mediter- 
ranean, @ succession of explorers virtually 
Starnes over an area the size of the United 
It is interesting to note that Marshal Joffre 


of World War I fame was of that hardy band. In 

oeas of troops he was the first European cem- 
Q8P4t0 Kbacnublasaeduremmrén ave" dae tri od" 

accounts of an explorer. 
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When the legal traffic in slaves was finally stopped 
in 1807, a new concept of colonialism consisting of eson- 
omic development with the participation of the local popue 
lation began to take shape. The idea had time to germinate 
in France after 1809, when they had no place in Africa to 
try Lt out. 

Before this time, the colonizing power or company in 
many areas of the world had usually enslaved local labor 
outright and worked them as long as they lasted. An example 
of this was in the mines of South America where, as the supply 
of local labor decreased, slaves from Africa were brought in. 
The same process occurred in Hal ti in arrioultural activities. 
Ta some other areas, the colonizer had looked upon the native 
population as a manace to be driven away or exterminated and 
had attempted to do this in several spots. 

The situation in the early colonization of North America 
was quite different with reference to the labor supply. Here 
only a small indigenous population existed and these were not 
used ag a labor supply at any time. The European colonists at first 
hac performed their own labor in the new land or brought their 
own people. In effect, they transported to the new country 
elements of their own economy at the subsistence and artisan 
level. On this base they sourht profits by engaging in the 
straivht exploitation of the fabulous natural resources. 


They supplied 


# (cont'd from ps 16) 
From Caille to Joffre, and on to the 
Citroen trans-Sahara expedition of 1927, 
what little interest tue Freicn public may have 
had in Black Africa was cantured by these ex- 
ploits, and centered attention on the Interior, 
{End of footnote) 
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They supplied the raw products for the mouths and mills of 
Kurope. jAuantities of cheap labor were required/to gather 
and assemble natural products, to plant and harvest other 
commodities and to move them. The economic pressure mag led 
early to the importation of Black African slaves, strong, 
dooile workers, with a minimum of needs, especially in the 
Southern Atlantic Coast area and the West Indies. 

In this atmosphere, the fact of the end of new supplies 
of slaves for French plantations in the New World caused the 
idea of using a colonial labor supply in its own land to 
crystallize in the thinking of French officialdom. 

When the First Treaty of Paris, May 30, 1814, brought 
peace and friendship after the “epoleonic wars and restored 
to France the parts of West Africa she had held on January 1, 
1792, French plans were evolved for European colonization in 
Weat Africa, but with the assistance of native Labor. These 
plans did not necessarily call for slave or forced labor. It 
was cssimed that natives would be glad to work for pay and thus 
improve their condition. There was /the thought that iuropean 
settlers might prosper somewhat as they had done in North 
America. The latter idea was tried out shortly after the 
Schmaltz party arrived but failed so dismally that it need 
not be mentioned again. 

The fate of the first colonization and development party 
is well know as the story of the Frigate Medusa (Meduse) 
catastrophe. Appointed by Louis XVIII, Colonel 3chmalts, 
his party, supplies and equipment, set forth in 1816 for 

8t. Louis 
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St. Louis on the Frigate Medusa and three snaller vessels. 
The Medusa foundered on a sand bank# off Mauretania on July 2, 
1816, where most of the people and all of the money and sup- 
plies were lost. Colonel Schmaltz and a few others reached 
St. Louis. There the British Commander, who had not heard of 
the Treaty of Paris, refused to turn over his conmand to the 
Frenoh. Repulsed and without supplies or equipment, Schmalts 
and his small band made their way on foot 170 miles or so | 
south to what is now Dakar. \ 
Six months after the destruction of the Meduga, the 

French took official possession of St. Louis on January 25, 
1817, and Gorée on February 15, 1817. Colonel Schmalts im- 
mediately set out to develop a variety of plantations, mostly 
on the south bank of the Senegal River. He found that some 
of the local tribal people were friendly and glad to work for 
and with the French. Certain others, notably the White Maures, 
who were aocustomed to have the Negroes work for them; the Black 
Bambaras, who were accustomed to taking things where they found 
them} and the Mandingoes, who considered themselves the lead- 
ing merchants of labor, objeoted to these new developments. 
Colonel Schmalts therefore realized that some military measures 
were necessary, such as small forts to keep the Maures away 
from the tribes friendly to him. Then, too, industrious tribes 
became so impressed with what the French ware doing that they 

began 
Tpit noes At thet pine sendbenice 

appear and disappear; one of the many 
West Afrioan costs 
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began to plant, cultivate and reap, and since they knew 
nothing of land owmership, they encroached on the French 
plantations, The French, with friendly native cooperation, 
were cultivating lands which had never been put to any use. 
A very confused situation developed. Fighting, pillaging 
and slaughter had always occurred between various African 
groups, but now there were nsw incentives or excuses for 
fighting. Some of the natives working on the French develop- 
ments fought off the interlopers. Others lost interest in 
regular work. Foreseeing threats to their supremacy, war- 
like tribes attacked the newly agricultural peoples. 

This led, years later, vo the development of a more 
specific French policy toward West Africa, that of "Paoifi- 
cation", In the meantime, when the Minister of the Navy and 
Colonies heard of Colonel Schmalts' forts and military acti- 
vities, he stated that the French must remain neutral in the 
midst of native quarrels, Sochmaltz replied that this was im- 
possible. He was promptly recalled (June 3, 1820). His suc- 
cessor, Lecoupe, very quickiy arrived at the same conclusion} 
nothing could be done in: Senegal without peace, and peace 
could not be obtained without a violent upheaval. He was 
quickly replaced by Baron Roger. Roger agreed in principle 
but was opposed to Pacification by foroe, even on the limited 
soale set up by Schmaltzs. Under Roger exports of agricul- 
tural products fell to nothing and he restricted his acti- 
vities to an experimental garden.* 

After Roger's 
¥ Une hundred and ten years later 


his garden became the great development 
project of Richard Toll. “22 
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After Roger's return to France in 1836, his successors 
revived the Schmaltz and Lecoupe thesis; that nothing could 
be done for France or Africa "until the peoples had been 
forcibly led to peaceful sentiments" among themselves, 

Lacking perhaps the political support in Paris, or the 
military genius to accomplish the task with a minimum of 
bloodshed and distress, the plans of the French leaders in 
West Africa withered away and Senegal reverted to a Simple 
trading economy of gun arable, gold, wax, and skins. Never- 
theless, 8 policy was slowly taking shape. 

Twenty-seven successive Governors from 1816 to 1850 all 
came to the same conclusion; A stop must be put to the Wars, 
massacres, slave raids, the bloodthirat of the White Maures 
and the power thirst of the Black tyrants; without the ene 
Suing peace nothing could be done. So much time, talk, 
Philosophy and writing had been devoted to this thesis that 
when action commenced it wag not only high polloy but also 
the reasoned judgment of those men who took part in shaping it. 

Following the earlier abolishment of the slave trade by 
most of the Governments whioh had permitted or tolerated it, 
the French Government began in 1816 to talk a great deal about 
liberating existing slaves, but did nothing definite until 
1848 when the Second Republic decreed (May 5, 1848) the aboli- 
tion of slavery in all French possessions. The slaves in 
St. Louls and Gorée were freed on August 23, 1848 in conplie 
ance with the decree, but elsewhere in Senegal, notably on 


the Cap Vert peninsula, the native slave omers and traders 


paid 
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paid no attention to the new law, 

French governments Since that time have consis tently 
attempted to carry out the provisions of that and Subsequent 
Similar decrees in thelr Afrigan territories, Today they have 
vir tually completed the task, in spite of the uncooperative 
attitude of certain tribes who have been traditional slaves 
to other tribes, 

The Government of 1848 in emancipating the slaves in 
Africa apparently wished to complete itg humanitarian work 
by carrying this to its logical goal, A deoree provided that 
the freed slaves should become not only free Blaoks like mil- 
lions of others in Africa, but become Frenoh citizens with 
full voting privileges, 

Thus was get the Policy which reached its full expression 
in the Constitution of the Fourth Republic of 1946, nearly a 
hundred years later, 

At first, the Black French citizens were only certain 
inhabitants of St, Louts and Goree. As time went On, one 
deoree or another broadened somewhat the categories of Africans 
who should Dumienelemeteicee, or Gould be French citizens, but 
no great segments of the Population out side of Senegal became 
citizens until 1946, when categories were abolished and all 
became citizens, 

By mid-19th Century, principles of emancipation and 
citizenship had been established, but nothing had been done 
to apply them to any of the centers of French influence outside 

of the two 
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of the two ports and trading centers. Elsewhere the constant 
threat of tribal warfare and raiding discouraged any kind of 
progress. The pressure, moral and economic, to pacify the 
interior, which had been building up for over thirty years, 
orystallized under the new regime of the Empire, 

A Prenchman has said: “A little military glory would not 
be displeasing to the new regime"* particularly when the moral 
logic would be unagsailable--a little bloodshed to prevent 
many times more. A decree of November 30, 1852, reestablished 
the fortified trading post at Podor, about 140 miles up the 
Senegal River. Six hundred troops and their equipment arrived 
at Podor in March 1854. A few days later, one tribe made raids 
on its neighbors; the French troops set forth to punish the 
aggressors, and the French po)icy of Pacification was set in 
motion. 

Unfortunately, the Frenoh losses in this first effort were 
heavy. Although the engagement itself was successful, the 
Commander, Protet, was much criticized for bungling. The busi-~ 
ness men and traders of Senegal apparently felt that he was weak 
in negotiation, as well as tactics. They petitioned the Govern- 
ment in Paris to name Captain Faidherbe as military Governor 
and to extend the tour of duty for governors to seven years to 
make sure he stayed long enough to do the Job. 

Faidherbe, as a soldier, had become thoroughly familiar 
with the whole colony and held the respect of everyone. He 
was apoointed Jovernor of Senogal in December 1854. 

The next 
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of the two ports and trading centers. Elsewhere the constant 
threat of tribal warfare and raiding discouraged any kind of 
progress. The pressure, moral and economic, to pacify the 
interior, which had been building up for over thirty years, 
oryatallized under the new regime of the Empire. 

A Frenchman has said: “A little military glory would not 
be displeasing to the new regime"* particularly when the moral 
logic would be unassallable--a little bloodshed to prevent 
many times more. A deeree of November 30, 1852, reestablished 
the fortified trading post at Podor, about 140 miles up the 
Senegal River, Six hundred troops and their equipment arrived 
at Podor in March 1854. A few days later, one tribe made raids 
on its neighbors; the French troops set forth to punish the 
aggressors, and the French policy of Paciflcation was set in 
motion. 

Unfortunately, the French losses in this first effort were 
heavy. Although the engagement itself was successful, the 
Commander, Protet, was much criticized for bungling. The busi- 
ness men and traders of Senegal apparently felt that he was weak 
in negotiation, as well as tactics. They petitioned the Govern= 
ment in Paris to name Captain Faldherbe as military Governor 
and to extend the tour of duty for governors to seven years to 
make sure he stayed long enough to do the job. 

Faidherbe, as a soldier, had become thoroughly familiar 
with the whole colony and held the respect of everyone. He 
wag apoointed Governor of Senegal in December 1854, 

The next 
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The next few years of Pacification under Baidherbe was 
a story of personal accomplishment. With a minimum of combat 
troops and only token occupation forces, scarcely forces at 
all, ho "pacified" a vast area in ten years. 

He recruited and accepted volunteers of native Negros, 
thereby inventing the famous "Senegalese Tirailleurs". This 
task of recruiting, training and holding the recruits was no 
mean accomplishment. Faidherbe studied their characteristics 
and peculiarities, adapted Army regulations and discipline to 
their sense of self respect, and thus started the system of 
integration of Africans not only into the French military, but 
eventually into the administrative, medical and other opera- 
tions of the French Government. 

The histories of West Africa, and the journals of travelers, 
soldiers and traders in the mid-l9th Century abound in stories 
of the warrior tribes. As the French and other nationalities 
circulated moreand more into this hitherto unknown land, the 
accounts of massacre, mayhem, and what we now call "scorched 
earth" campaigns among the various tribes, add up to a hor- 
rifying, formidable and complex picture. 

The judgment of Schmaltz and Lecoupe was confirmed, 
probably on a much larger scale than they could have foreseen. 
Observers concluded that this strife and bloodshed had gone 
on from time immemorial, and since it amounted to custom, al- 
most a systems the only way to accomplish anything else at all 


was to change the system. 
As Paoifioation 
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As Pacification progressed, some of the native leaders 
felt that their authority was being undermined by the Whites 
and their native supporters. This was particularly true 
anong certain Moslem religious men of the Fouta Djallon moun 
tain region. One of them, El Hadj Omar, praclaimed a Holy 
War in 1854, ostensibly against native infidels, but the next 
year he extended his operations to include White men. He 
massacred and pillaged widely, wiping out native villages and 
engaging both French and British armies wherever they met. He 
campaigned over an area about the size of France for ten years. 
Apparently he could not be subdued by the foroes available nor 
was he able to drive out the Franch and thoir Friends, 

As Pacification by compromise, El Hadj Omar, in 1860, 
was induced to give up what is now, roughly, Senegal. ile 
then concentrated on the French Suden, where he did not always 
obtain the cooperation of his ow people. A revolt of the 
Pouhls at Mactna (1864) finished him politically and militarily. 

Tho French had already started (1863) making "Pacification" 
treaties with local chiefs, with or without a test of arms. 

more than 500 of them 

These treaties fwore the practical policy development of the 
need which Schmaltz first saw in 1820 but which ruined him 
tn Paris. The final element of the pattern of Pacification 
was now set--that clement which in the course of a hundred 
years has become well established as a principle governing 
the Fronch-Africans! relations south of the Sahara. The prin- 
ciple ts that of narticipation. 

The treaties 
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The treaties of 1863, and later, with looal chiefs 
included the provisions that they undertake to prevent brige 
andage and theft; that they would encourage agriculture 
and commerce; and would agree that no free man would hence- 
forth be placed in servitude. 

It 1s true that these treaties or agreements were fre< 
quently obtained by force of arms or by the threat of force, 
but many chiefs signed up of their own free will, The milie 
tary genius of FPaidherbe, in seeking out and breaking the 
more ferocious warlords and despoilers, quite naturally brought 
many less warlike chiefs voluntarily under the French banner 
and encouraged them to make concessions in return for promises 
of protection. 

Pacification by force in and around Senegal was completed 
in 1864, ton years after it was started. This self-contradictory 
but effective policy was used from time to time in other parts 
of what is now the Federation of Fronoh West Africa, but never 
arain on the same scale, 

Like so many pioneer efforts which are motivated by reason- 
ably honest and beneficial intentions, the later extension of 
these efforts is never so difficult. Vaidherbe's task was ace 
complished; he prepared to leave “est Africa. The accomplish= 
monts of the French Policy of Pacification were summed up by 
his successor, Pinet-Laprade in 1865, in his poodbye speech to 
Faidherbe: 


"When, ten years go you took the reins of adminis- 
tration, we paid tribute to neighbors; the humiliations 


and the violence 
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"and the violence to which our commerce ‘had to submit 

formed an unassailable barrier to the development of 

that commerce; the political and social organization 

of the natives had no other purpose than war and pil- 

lage; it prevented the blossoming of agriculture. By 

deeds glorifying our arms, by an able and wise policy, 

by enlightened administration adapted to the mora s 

and customs of the natives, you have abolished those 

days. .« In place of the anarchy which devastated 

the country around us, you have substituted the pr incl ples 

of order and qustice, without which no society can be 

firmly based."# 
, Almost coincident with the pronouncement of these wrds, 
the Imperial Government in Paris found that 1t could afford 
neither the money nor the troops tc continue the type of 
Pacification that Faidherbe sosuccessfully had established. 
It was well-known, however, that there were still vast exe 
panses of West and Central Africa to whioh the ap plication 
of the Faidherbe treatment would unquestionably bring great 
advantage to the natives and their land, as well as to the 
Frenche 

Pinet-Laprade set out to gonsolidate the accomplishments 
of Faidherbe, Whatever he might have wished, he could not 
now employ force to any great extent. Therefore, resorting 
to a philosophy that had already been stated by philosophers 
or implied by laws, he instructed his subordinates: "Be 
benevolent always; the French influence here rests on the 
most solid of bases--affection." 
Pinet-Laprade, nevertheless, did not neglect the sage 

use of foree to show stubbornly quarrelsome tribes or groups 
that he was serious about upholding the Pacification brought 


about by 


* Faidherbe, Py G. Hardy, 
Oll. 68s Grands Coloniaux. 
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about by Faidherbe. After his death in 1869, the White 
French side of the arrangements deteriorated as frequently 
happens after the tension of vigilant positive action is re« 
leased. Apparently, this had no noticeable effect on the 
native population who had by then become accustomed to Paci= 
fication and the French presence, and were apparently begin= 
ning to appreciate the benefits of peace. 

Were the thoughts and acts of men from Schmaltz to Faide 
herbe so soundly conceived and executed that their effects 
were lasting? If so, the French as a whole were fortunate 
during the indecisive perlod that followed Pinet=-lLaprade's 
death. 

"ho relations between France=in-Europe and the spheres 
of French influence in Black Africa as well as in the other 
dependent areas over nearly four centuries culminated in a 
gingle document, the Constitution of the Fourth Republic of 
Cetober 27, 1946. This Constitution applies also, and in a 
variaty of ways, to other parts of the world which are now 
Included in the "French Union", but only its effect upon 
Franch West and Tquatorial Africa will be discussed hare. 

Tha Preamble of tao Constitution Ineludes the follow- 
inz paragraphs i*% 

"Pranes forms with the veople of its overseas ter- 
ritories a Union based upon equality of rights and 
duties without distinction of race or religion. 

"The French Union 18 composed of nations and peoples 
who wish to place in common or coordinate their resources 


and thoir efforts in order to develop their civilization, 
inerease their wellebeing and ensure their security. 


# Translation from French "Faithful 
Smbassy, Information Division, 
New York. 
~Z0~ 
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"Faithful to her traditional mission, Franee pro- 
poses to guide the peopjes for whom she has assumed 
responsibility toward freedom to govern thenselves 
and democratically to manage their own affairss put- 
ting aside any system of colonization based upon 
arbitrary power, she guarantees to all equal access to 
public office and the individual or collective exercise 
of the rights and liberties proclaimed or confirmed 
above. 


Under Title VIII, "The French Union", the first item, 
Article 60, states! 
"Te French Union shall be composed, on the one 
hand, of the Frenoh Republic which comprises Metro= 
dt ang t - # 


epartments 
she Associated 


This article leaves no doubt that the peoples of the 
two Federations of French West and Equatorial Africa, among 
others, are an integral part of the "French Republic". 

The accepted French dictionary definition* of "Republique" 
merits repetition here: ". . «+ (A) State in which the 
people exercise sovereignty through the intermediary of dele- 
gates elected by them, and for a specific time ..." 

It is signifioant to note here that native Blaok Africans 
eleoted to the French Senate and Assembly under earlier laws 
partiotpated in drafting the Constitution of 1946, and voted 
for it. 

Exoept for the very limited number of citizen Africans 
residing in certain communities in Senegal, this new Consti- 
tution contained provisions that oan only be called revolu- 
tionary}; the concepts in the past development of French polloy 
in West Africa were not new, but the application of them on 
this scale amounted to a "Bloodless Revolution". 


The application 


FT Yetit Tare # 0verceas---Territories" capitalized 
° arousse. «3] is clearly intended here. 
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The application of these provisions, or principles, to 
the millions of people in a vast area imnsdiately became the 
first priority preoscupation of the White end Blaok French 
officials and the native African leaders in French West and 


Equatorial Africa, 
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FRENOH POLICY IN WEST AFRICA AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 


III. HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS IN FRENOH BLACK AFRICA 


The poliey providing the foundation for human relatl on= 
ships in Frenoh Black Africa can no longer be called French 
exclusively in the Metropolitan sense; it is rapidly becoming 
Frenoh in the more universal French Union sense as set forth 
in the Constitution of 1946, The moral, philosophical and 
emotional background for this policy has been touched upon 
in preceding chapters. 

It oan be said that the French formule for human rela- 
tionships, as exressed in 1787 by the Constituent Assembly 
as the "Rights of Man", 1s the over-riding polloy by which 
most other phases of policy are tested. Succeeding chapters 
will invariably return to this theme, for the use of these 
standards rules out disorimination or selection on the basis 
of race, color or religion. It may have taken 157 years to 
reach the point of their full application, but the history 
of those years shows that these principles were often in the 
minds of Frenchmen as evidenced in their frequent rationali- 
zation of any failure to apply them completely in Blaok Afrioa. 

Aooording to Jean Capelle, Reotor of Education for 
Frenoh West Africa, "the Colonial formula was (originally), 
train the native in such a manner that he should be,able and 
devoted auxiliary to the European". A new formula of policy 
was adopted and crystallized by the prinoiples conta ned in 
the Constitution of 1946, and summed up by M, Capplle as! 

"to associate 


$ EnoycLopedia, AOF, Vol. I, Pe 272. 
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"to associate our efforts with those of the African elite 
in order to make of the sons of these countries co-aitizens 
in the greeter Mother Country which is the French Union". 
This would appear to be another version of the broad policy 
of making “Frenchmen of them", 

As a logical concomitant to the policies just described, 
the French policy toward racial questions or problems may be 
stated in the terms of the following principles: 


"The more the race problem is treated as mainly a 
race problem, the poorer the chances of solution. 


"The more class problems are treated as class prob- 
lems, the sharper class consclousness and class conflict 
wlll grow. 

; Conversely, the greater the emphasis on indiyidusle 
the greater the Likelihood of race and class hernony."* 
These principles have not, perhaps, been officially 
stated so sucoinetly, but the essence of them appears to be 
in the minds of officials and many local and Metropolitan 
politicians to the extent of being transformed into Polioy 
in Frenoh Black Afrioa. Frenchmen, experienced in Africa, 
have discussed the femous Seretse case of the Bamangwato tribe 
in Bechuanaland. It will be recalled that the Chiefedesignate 
of the tribe, Seretse Khama, was educated in Britain and married 
a white British girl, In 1950, Seretse's uncle, Tshekedi Khama, 
and a few others expressed objections to this marriage. After 
® great deal of publicity in the press, disoussions in Parlia- 
ment and in the Colonial Office, Seretse was declared by British 
officials to be unfit to rule his tribe and was expelled from 
Africa. 


® The Rediscovery of Morals, 
Dr. Henry C. Link, p. 146. 
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Africa.# The French view of thia case was that the public 
press and certain groups of White men violated the prinoiple 
of playing down race problems as such in their treatment of 

the case and thereby aggravated the racial problem. The tribe, 
they said; would probably have paid only very little attention 
to the case if it had. not been for the publicity. The case, 

if it merited any attention at all, should have been handled 
locally on an individual or tribal basis and not as a race 
problem by outsiders, They pointed out that public scandals 
of this sort do not develop in the French African territortes 
and are most unlikely to arise. They admitted that misoegena- 
tion does occur in the higher as well as the lower levels of 
soolety, although only rarely in recent years. Since it is 
Inevitable, they say, it is best ignored, thus eliminating any 
trend towards miscegenation on the part of that ever present 
fringe of scclety that resolves alternatives in its pattern 

of life by choosing the forbidden. Whatever the morality of 
this view may be, the open fact is that miscegenation 1s seldom 
a tople for racial differences of opinion, and never becomes 

& political issue in French Black Africa. 

Another principle of human relationships which is unques- 
tlionably in the minds of the French officials who deal with 
Afrioans may be atated as: "... the doctrine of equality oe. 
does not state that all men must become equal; it states that 


all _ men have equal rights to make the most of the inequalities." ## 


This expresses 


¥ of Ta uinee Francaise, April 22, 1960, 


wal Op. oit. pe 101 
Link 
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This expresses the reported words of the Grande Serigne 
of Dakar, the respeoted religious and temporal leader of the 
Lebou people. In discussing the principle of equality with 
this writer he held up his hand end said: "The Supreme Being 
made each of these five fingers different; they would be of 
little use if they were all tne same. So with men. In His 
Wisdom they were created to cooperate with each other in their 
own ways ..." He went on to discuss the French recognition 
of abllity and skill on an individual basis rather than on a 
reoial or other mass basis. He did go so far as to say that 
in practice the general characteristics of the Blacks were 
somewhat different, but that they canplement the general 
characteristics of the Whites in working together as do the 
fingers of the hand. 
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A, ATTITUDES OF THE EUROPEANS TOWARDS THE AFRICANS 
AND OF THE AFRICANS TOWARDS THE EUROPEANS 


The attitudes of the Europeans and the Africans towards 
éach other vary as much as might be expected in a vast area 
incompletely organized, with poor communications, where thou- 
sands of widely separated administrateurs, planters and com- 
meroial men deal with hundreds of tribes and racial groups. 
Here it must be again emphasized that quite a few officials 
and business men classified as French or European are not 
White in race. | 

Except for a few hard=-bitten, old-school planters and 
traders, the attitude of the established White, or European 
Frenchmen toward the un-evolved Africans is generally that 
of sympathy, tolerance, and understanding of their primitive 
environment, Widespread and sincere individual efforts are 
being made to assist tham in their lot. 

Naturally, the lengths to which this attitudeis carried 
and what success is obtained, varies fran place to place ani 
depends largely upon the personality end ability of the 
Europeans goneerned. The obvious respect and affeotion 
shown by the natives in many places for the administrateurs 
and other Suropeans, points to the successful reception of 
this tolerant attitude. 

Accented by the promulgation of the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republio (1946), new ciroumstances arose to affect 
Frenoh-Native relationships during the immediate post World 
War II period. Real trouble in these relationships was ex- 
pected at a mumber of widely scattered places. The incidents 

of riot 
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of riot and massaore which occurred in 1949 and 1950 turned 
out to be, largely, among African political factions and to 
be Communist inspired. So, instead of becoming a racial 
problem the troubles, in effect, strengthened the official 
French policy as the native leaders lost their taste for 
that alien ideology which inspired trouble. 

Two new olroumstances which were expected to lead to 
trouble, if friction were generated between the two races, 
Were theses One, the influx of White Frenohmen seeking work, 
their fortune, or simply escape from troubled Kurope$ and, two, 
the sudden release (for millions of Africans) from secondary 
oltizenship to equality in all respects, which was poorly 
_ understood by many of them. The opportunities for friction 
were, indeed, great but perhaps the sweeping application of 
the new policy, without reservation, was so daring that it 
overrode the minor points of oonfliot and left no grounds 
for ideological conflict. Potential agitators were left 
without ammunition for racial arguments. 

The change in the caliber and numbers of the Europeans 
coming to Africa after the war held possibilities of unrest 
on the part of the Africans. Before the war, the White French 
population of these territories consisted of officials, traders, 
planters, and in the larger olties, a bare minimum of teche 
nical and professional men. Everything was, as the French say, 
"in equilibrium". Travel was very difficult and the menaces 
to health and comfort were sush that only those hardy Euro peans 
who were compelled to do so, and the rare explorer, ventured 
beyond the comparative but very limited comforts of Dakar, 


St. Louis, Conakry, Abidjan and Cotonou on the coast, 


46 Immediately 
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of riot and massacre which occurred in 1949 and 1950 turned 
out to be, largely, among African political factions and to 
be Communist inspired. So, instead of becoming a racial 
problem the troubles, in effeot, atrengthened the official 
French policy as the native leaders lost their taste for 
that alien ideology which inspired trouble. 

Iwo new olroumstances which were expected to lead to 
trouble, if friction were generated between the two races, 
were these? One, the influx of White Frenohmen seeking work, 
thelr fortune, or simply escape from troubled kKurope} and, two, 
the sudden release (for millions of Africans) from secondary 
citizenship to equality in all respeots, which was poorly 
_ understood by many of them. The opportunities for friction 
were, indeed, great but perhaps the sweeping application of 
the new polloy, without reservation, was so daring that it 
overrode the minor points of conflict and left no grounds 
for ideological conflict. Potential agitators were left 
without ammunition for racial arguments. 

The change in the callber and numbers of the Europeans 
coming to Africa after the war held possibilities of unrest 
on the part of the Africans. Before the war, the White French 
population of these territories consisted of officials, traders, 
planters, and in the larger oities, a bare minimum of tech- 
nical and professional men. Everything was, as the French say, 
"in equilibrium", Travel was very difficult end the menaces 
to health and oomfort were such that only those hardy Eur peans 
who were compelled to do so, and the rare explorer, ventured 
beyond the comparative but very limited comforts of Dakar, 


St. Louis, Conakry, Abidjan and Cotonou on the coast. 
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Footnote: (page 46) 
whe white French population of French Vect Afries before 
the war wac about 13,0CC, helf cf wher lived in Dakar 
The mesent “hite Fresch pomatic io ore than. 20. ae 
Cf these nearly twe thirds are e:s t on 30 years of age 
Lo~k 
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Immediately after the end of the war, or "Liberation" as 
the Frenc oall it, thousands of Frenchmen and other Europeans 
olamored for permits to go to West Africa. The Governments 
in Paris ani Dakar, fearful of what might happen wien these 
thousands learned that Africa was not the modern New World, 
replete with rich virgin lands, abundant resources ready for 
the taking, and a friendly subservient people, tightened up 
the reatriotions on European travel to FWA and FEA. For one 
thing, they required, and still do, all migrants or their 
employers if they have a contract to deposit the equivalent 
of the costs of returning to Europe. The man or woman who 
1s on the verge of becoming destitute, becomes too ill to 
work, or who runs afoul of certain kinds of law, is promptly 
shipped back to Europe. It has been said: "It is hard 
enough to teach the Africans citizenship and civilization, 
without having them see what scoundrels some Europeans can be." 

Thousands of Europeans have swoeeded in obtaining per=- 
mission to migrate to West Africa from the time of "Liberation" 
(1945) to now (1954). The first waves, released fran the ten- 
sions of war, and often coming from distinguished underground 
or Maquie activities, became suddenly imbued with the "pioneer 
spirit". For some this meant dedication to hard work and 
austere living, Others came with high hopes for quick profits 
or at least a pleasant life. These latter habituated the bars 
and restaurants of Dakar, Abidjan and a few other cities. They 
congregated in homes and camps. They had met the heat and 

humidity 
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humidity, insects, rain and mud, or the scorching sun md 

red dust. The men over clad, perhaps, only in shorts and 
sandals, the women often in brief sun suits. They were 

playful and somewhat rowdy. At times they were inolined to 
make a good deal of noise. They did not hold the respect of 

the Black French citizens, nor did they understand the Black 
man's nature. These newoomers seldom shared in the sense of 
"la mi gton civilizatrice" whioh inspired the majority of the 
old-time official and professional men, and some of the traders. 

With this display of poor taste by the conspicuous few, 
the wonder 4s that no serious racial inoldents took place. 
Perhaps this is a tribe to the warkings of Frenoh policy. 
Perhaps the sense of self-respect, liberty and equality of 
status that was intended to be instilled in the Africans had 
bloomd. In a relatively short time these newcomers were 
assimilated into the established pattern of European life 
in West Africa and left no serious imprint. 

It has become apparent that the like or dislike for a 
White European by Black Africans was generally directed to 
the man as an individual, not to his class or race. 

The preoipitous granting of citizenship, including full 
rights, privileges and equality with their former White masters, 
to illiterate, primordial West Africans, most of whom live on 
what is probably the most simple soale in existence in the 
world today, had @ profound effect on their mental attitude 
toward Europeans. A clear distinotion must be drawn between 
those natives of the more primitive areas whose only contact 
with White men has been with the administrateurs and the few 

others 
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others specifically chosen and trained for work in those 

areas, and those Africans of the large urban centers such 

as Dakar, Abidjan and Bamako, where they have daily contact 

with White men of all types. A third group was not particularly 
affected. Thoy are the true "evolues" and the Luropean educated, 
most of whom were already oitizens of the French Republio. 

In the first category, the Africans have retained a 
certain amount of respect for the European, recognizing in 
him superior ability and greater force of character, being, 
perhaps, unaware that the man they know may, in fact, be a 
superior kind of Furopean. They are accustomed to guidance 
from him and, in spite of equality and so-called freedom, they 
generally prefer to continue to accept his guidance rather 
than to think for themselves on matters outside of thelr experi- 
ence. 

In the second category, which includes most of those who 
had been given a taste of European education and customs, or 
were industrial or olerical workers, the new-found "equality" 
with their former master resulted in a period of readjustment 
of human relations. At first they clamored for equal privileges 
of pay, living conditions, and the right to hold all jobs, 
without at the same time putting forth any special effort of 
their own. There seems to have been a feeling that the grant- 
ing of equality of citizenship automatically endowed them with 
equal training and mental prowess. The potential dangers, if 
this upsurge of feeling, based on misunderstending, should 
turn into discontent on racial lines, were alarming to say 


the least. 
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the least. Officials, native leaders, politicians, both 
Black and White, teachers, churchmen and business men, 

joined in a campaign of enlightenment. While this canpaign 
was going on, the entire complex of social, labor, et cetera, 
laws was revised, and the many education, social, welfare and 
health acta put into effect. 

There were some strikes and other labor disorders, pare- 
ticularly in 1948, but they were eventually settled with little 
or no violence. The disorders of 1949 and 1950 were caused 
by other foresees. Human relationships weathered the storm and 
moved into calm seas. 

By and large, the racial policy practiced by leading 
Europeans throughout French West Africa is that of meeting 
Africans at the intellectual levol, the same as practiced by 
members of the White races among themselves. White profes- 
sional men in Europe, let us say, who maintain certain types 
of dress, living and deportment, do not find sufficient in 
common with factory workers of limited education to induce 
them to mix extensively. At the same time these factory 
workers find the living standards of the professional classes 
stuffy am their conversation boring. The same thing is hap- 
pening in French-African society, regardless of color. 

Friendly and easy fraternization between White and Black 
oan be observed at various social levels. Much of the African 
population is, of course, not included in this pattern of 
associations these are the vrimitives, the illiterates and the 
lower laboring and agricultural levels which are not repre= 
sented in Africa by White Suropeans,. 

Along 
-506< 
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Along with all the reforms of 1948, segregation, never 
widely applied in the Frenab territories, has all but dis- 
appeared. Where it @ pears to exist it will usually be 
found to be only natural selection; a private soolal club 
might have only White Europeans as members, and a similar 
club might be composed only of Africans educated in Europe, 
but still another club might have both Black and White 
members. French citizens of African blood may live in any 
quarter of the town subjoct only to the mning laws as to 
type and quality of house; they may attend the c4inema and 
sit in any seat and they are served in restaurants so long 
as their dress and manners are suitable to the standards 
of the place. This does not mean that Africans must neces- 
sarily wear European clothing. The minority, French oftigens 
of white blood, may do the seme. The African citizens attend 
official social functions and ceremonies end they have aacess 
to all the courts of the land, Partiolpation in what might 
be called the European kind of life is confined, in practice, 
to the more advanced "Svolués", those who have acquired some 
Buropeen culture and the necessary economic means, ‘The 
emergence into high social levels of a sizeable group of 
Africans holding high elective positions under the Constitu= 
tion of 1946 was one of the first notloeable effects of their 
new status. Africans held elective positions before 1946, 
but the positions were cloaked with lesser powers and dignity, 
and except for the Senators and Deputies from Senegal, there 
was @ consciously held color line as concerned eligibility 


for certain 
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for certain posts. There ts still a certain "oolor line" 
in the psychology of a few of the White French inhabitants 
Which is present in the background of their thinking and 
behavior. Its application has been considerably weakened 
by the terms of the Constitution of 1946, but it still exists. 

The President of Tuskegee Institute, Dr. Patterson, 
while on a trip through Africa was quoted in the leading 
newspaper of FWA# as saying: "I rioticed with particular 
pleasure the complete absenoe of ractal disoriminetion and 
the many evidences of the real interest with which France 
helps the natives to help themselves." 


# Yaris-Dakar, December 29, 1950. 
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Be THE GROWING CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE AFRICANS IN THEIR 
RELATIONS WITH METROPOLITAN FRANCE 


A good ded of chaos in human relationships in French 
Black Afrioa, as was pointed out in the preceding para- 
graphs, occurred during the first four or five years under 
the sweeping changes of 1946. Much of the turmoil revolved 
around the activities of the RDA, (Rassemblement Democratique 
Africain), 

The full story of the rise and deoline of the Communist~ 
inspired RDA cannot be told here. Suffice it to say that the 
rulers of the RDA, founded in 1946, had every intention of 
profiting fran the chaos to become the controlling political 
foree in French Black Africa. They recruited members from 
all classes of African soolety, possibly intending eventually 
to use the racial issue to destroy what is now called Western 
influence. 

Because French policy had never permitted anything to be 
done clearly along racial lines, the RDA had difficulty in 
fomenting racial issues. They had to concentrate on class and 
anti-administration issues which did not exactly follow color 
lines. But there were in the ranks of the RDA wealthy native 
lendowmers and planters, professional men and influential 
chieftains. 

As each new issue was developed it would be found to 
tread on the toes of the basic interests of one group or 
another of the prominent Party workers. 

The lack of clearly definable human relations issues 
brought confusion and eventual wholesale desertion from 


the party. 3y 1951 
y 
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By 1951 the reaction was in full awing. The extreme 
left activities of the RDA had proven to be more violent 
than the leading Africans had bargained for, and the masses 
found that the rioting and bloodshed did not bring the fine 
things they had been promised. The peaceful cooperation 
within the French pattern of free, easy ani equal human 
relationships began to look better and better. 

The newspapers and public meetings blossomed with an« 
nouncements, and even paid advertisements by one prominent 
African after another, or groups of them, telling of their 
resignation from the party and their reasons, 


The traditional chiefs in the Ivory Coast, the scene 


of RDA's greatest success joined forces. One hundred and four 


of them, assembled at Abidjan to celebrate the opening of the 


Vridi Canal, signed a declaration on February 5, 1951 which 


contained these words? 


"The undersigned ... chiefs declare their unfail- 
ing attachment to France, Heirs of the Chiefs who 
have ruled this Country long before the Waite People's 
arrival, they thank France for having linked their 


aotivity to her Administration and for having respected 
their traditions, thus allowing them to play their part 


as the populations’ representatives with the Frenoh 
Authorities and maintain their place with the Afrioan 


populations. They approve the constitutional enactments 
by which the principle of this cooperation is maintained, 


“Unfortunately a political party receiving its orders 
ench Union has violated the principles 
set out in this Constitution and has damaged the respect 


from outside the 


and euthority which were linked with their traditional 


duty. They blame the Rassemblement Demooratique Africain 

(RDA) and its Head, Houphoues, for being responsible for 
lage, insurrection and bloodshe 1 

caused by the violation of the Republican laws and none 


disorders, violence, pi 
recognition of tradition. .e. 


° A few months 
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A few months after the traditional chiefs in this and 
other declarations had made clear what they thought about 
their relations with France and the French, the RDA party 
took on a new face. The strong man of the party had been 
Houphouet“=Boigny, a wealthy planter, dosctor, and politician, 
and one of the most influential native leaders in West Africa. 
He was also a Deputy in the French National Assembly. 

His statements quoted below had been made many times by 
many African leaders. For him and his lieutenants to make 
them completed the pioture and eliminated the one great source 
of discord between White and Black, and between Blaok and Black. 
This is not to say that the many political parties do not today 
dispute and vie. with each other} they do, but within good 
democratic limits, accepting the higher principles of human 
relationships. 

On October 6, 1951+, with elaborate stage setting in 
Abidjan, Houphouet-Boigny denounced the previous liaison of 
himself and the RDA with the Communist Party. He appealed 
for harmony, cooperation, union, loyalty to Franoe, respect 
for law and authority, and so forth. "Be men, consoious of 
your rights, but also, and above all, of your duties (as 
citizens) which are more numerous." These were remarkable 
words from @ men who, during the previous five years, had been 
exhorting the people to civil disobedience and telling them 
that the governors would be taking orders from hin. 

On the same progrem was Dignan Bailly, prominent polli~ 
tician ani sworn enemy of e11 that the RDA stood for. He said: 

"The new 


# La Cote d'ivoire, October 10, 1951. 
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"The new constitutional laws have permitted you 
to engage in politics, but you must realize that poli- 
tios is not a sohool for eternal hate and rancor--a 
Deputy has said ‘In politios one must know how to far- 
get, end forget quickly.’ This is why, as far as I om 
concerned, I sponge out the past, in order to consider 
only the future of Ivory Coast in accepting the recone 
clliation that Houphouet requests today. 

"2. At the moment when the international sky darkens, 
it is essential that France can count on all her children. 
For this the union of all the Africans is necessary." 
Houphouet then spoke again and said many things, among 


them 3 


"Forget, pardon, pardon those who have done you 8o 
much harm.” soe 


",.. By your epirit of discipline show that it 
depends on us and us alone that Ivory Coast should be 

a happy country where Whites and Blacks can live tom 

gether, even though opinions might sometimes differ.’ 

Houphouet=Boigny continued after this meeting to campaign 
for the policy of peaceful cooperation. 

Later, in a press interview, he is quoted as saying: 

"France has engaged herself never to conduct war of 
aggression. But it 1s clear that all citizens of the 

French Union, Black and White, must rise up as one single 

man against any enemy who might threaten the liberties and 

the independence of France." 

In @ speech on November 10, 1951+) he said that just as 
Africans felt at home in France, s0 rrenohmen could feel at 
home in Africa. "The accusation of sane Frenchmen that we 
want to drive the French out of Africa is false,” he insisted, 
"ee for the work of the Frenoh in Black 4frica brings only 
profit to my people and benefits to Africa." 

Perhaps the most significant of Houphouet's remarks was 
the following: "If the French should leave Africa, not only 
internal troubles would remilt, but others would be tempted 
to come here in thoir place." 
¥ La Cote d'ivoire, October 27, 1951. 

## = =©6La Cote D'Ivoire, Abidjan, Nov. 12, 1951. 
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C. THE EURAFRICANS 

There are now in French West Africa end Togo approxie 
mately 25,000 persona of mixed African and European blood 
knomm as Eurafricans, The first reneration of these people 
are usuelly born of Black African mothers and White European 
fathers. the second and succeeding generations are generally 
the offspring of marriages between Eureafricens., These people 
form a third racial croup in FWA whose problems stem more 
from their social and legal status than from their strictly 
racial situation, 

Discrimination, itsalf, {5 not a prominent feature of 
the Freneh attitude toward mulattoes; it is perhaps stronger 
in the minds of th native Africans than it 1s in the minds 
of the White French, Contrary to the custom in the United 
States where all persons having any Black African blood are 
generally considered to be "Negroes", the mixed-race people 
of French West Afrioa ere mora closely associated by the 
native Africans themselvos with Europeans than they are with 
the Negro race, 

In the early days of the French conquest and Pacification 
of Senegal, the children of the French colontalists and native 
mothers, whether or not married, were considered to be Euroe 
peans and were accorded all the legal and soctal rights of 
Kuropeans. This was more a matter of local custom than of law, 
Many of those Eurafricans rose to high positions in the Govern 
ment, the Army, and in the professions. Tha children of une 
married mothers were frequently recognised by their fathers 


and generally 
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and generally given educations. Many of the “urafricans were 
and are the offspring of legitimate marriages between people 
of the two races. Such marriages have been know since the 
earliest days in the enfranchised communities of Senegal, and 
the offspring were legally recognized ag full French citizens. 
Their present day descendants express considerable pride in 
their ancestry. 

Later in the 19th Century and early in the 20th, as 2 
larger number of European French troops, Administrateurs, 
traders and planters came to Senegal and spread out into 
other parta of what is now FWA, the children of mixed unions 
Wlunout marriage or recognition 
were no longer recognized as Europeans. The customs followed 
at St. Louis and Gorée gradually disappeared. The later ar- 
rivals rarely made public acknowledgement of their native 
consorts or mistresses and rarely admitted parenthood apart 
from legal marriages. Failing individual reoognition or 
general social acceptance, the status of such children was 
determined by interpreting existing laws, most of which were 
the basic French laws concerning marriage, paternity, inherit- 
ance and the descent of oltizenship. 

Prior to 1949 French law and official policy overlooked 
the Eurafricans as such. By interpretation of existing laws, 
a person born in Africa was a European if his buropean parent 
recognized him. Without such recognition the person was 
legally a native African and, since no African father gave 
him a name or tribal status, he was often classified as 
"unidentified" like the most primitive people of the "Bush" 

of unknown 
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of uninown or obsoure origin. At best, he was considered 
as a member of the race and tribe of the locality of his 
birthplace. 

As a group the EHurafricans considered themselves to be 
Suropean Frenchmen because of their European fathers, or 
grandfathers. But, in practice, the great majority of them 
alive in 1949 had been unable, for these technical legal 
reasons, to assert the European nature of their origins. 

On the other hand, they vere not usually accepted by their 
African relations, 

The offspring of mixed un-married unions therefore 
found thenselves in a twilight world. Because of their color 
and physical oharacteristics, they were not generally accepted 
by the familtes and tribes of their mothers, many of whom 
were forced to abandon them. Even though the native families 
were at times willing to accept them, tribal taboos and customs 
forbade it. On the other hand, although they had some Euroe 
pean mental and physical characteristics, they did not have 
Access to European schools, employment md social life. This 
was not for raclal reasons but only because they had no Euro- 
pean family or connections to encourage or sponsor them. 

Some of them were taken oare of in Government or churoh 
orphanages during their early years and turned loose as soon 
as they could support themselves. Several of them, through 
great personal ability and initiative, managed to obtain pood 
educations and reasonably rood smployment, but always behind 
them was the tragedy of their origins namely, that they could 

not know 
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not know who their fathers were and sometimes did not know 
who were their mothers, Consequently, they had no family 
names, a matter of supreme importance if they were to live 
in tribal Africa, 

To those members of this group who were reasonably intel- 
ligent and sensitive, this lack was &@ very real impediment 
to their well-beinz. Sume members of this group, as well ag 
others outside of it, felt that this more or less justified 
& grudge against Soolety in general, and this attitude, in 
turn, in the minds of such a fairly intelligent group has 
constituted a danger to society, partioularly if the ZTOUP, 
or individual members of it, should be approached by outside 
influences with ulterior motives, 

After many years during which these people suffered as 
& group from rejection by all Sides, an organization was 
authorized by the Government on August 8, 1944, It was ore 
ganized by the Kurafricans themselves under the name of 
“L Assoctation Fhilantropique des Mulatres Francais. As is 
frequently true with many new organizations, operational dif- 
ficulties soon developed. Sone of its leaders pursued private 
interests and had political aspirations, After internal dif- 
ferences of opinion and changes in officers during 1948, the 
organization was finally reorganized by government author! ze= 
tion on a new basis with a constitution and by-laws dated 
February 15, 1950. It took the name of "Union des Evrafricans 
do L'A.0.Fe, do L'A.EsF. et du Togo".# It was formed for the 


purpose 
% Baoause of the newness of Suropean 


influences in French Equatoria 
Afrioa the problems there are not 
$0 acute as in FWA and Togo. 3ubsequent 
quoted references to "FWA apply also 
to FEA and Togo. =60= 
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purpose of clarifying their legal status, fostering their 
soolal betterment, and warking collectively for their econ= 
omic and cultural advancement as a group and as individuals. 
Among the objectives described in Articole III of the new 
association are the following? 

"To group all the French Eurafricans of FeWeAe, 
F.EeAey and Togo in an atmosphere of solidarity and 
fraternity. 

"To wark to maintain in the spirit and the heart 
of mixed races of F.W.A. time honored sentiments of 
fidelity towards France which they have always had. 

"To combat racial prejudices and to oppose all 
racial disoriminations which are the sources of ine 
justice and hate. 


"To improve the conditions of life of Eurafricans 
in F.W.A. 


"To see that the civil and military administra- 
tions as well as private enterprises observe the prin- 
Giples of equality of the surafrioans with French citie 
zens who originate in the Metropole. 


"To aid Eurafricans of both sexes who are unemployed, 
but worthy of help, to find work, 


"To advise and assist African mothers of mixed race 
children not recognized by their European fathers in 
order that they can bring up and educate their children 
in the French manner according to principles of morality 
and probity. 

"To oarry out by all the means in its power the 
saving physically, intellectually and morally of 
abandoned Surafrican children. 


"To oreate organizations and services for the 
assistance of needy Eurafricans." 


This new organization now has a membership of approxi- 
mately 8,000 out of an estimated 25,000 of mixed curopean 
and African blood in F.W.A. It provides for sponsoring 
menbers}; persons who are not of mixed blood, but who are 
{interested in their problems, and for honorary members who 


are "honorably 
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the Union and who have mnifes 
to it." A considerable number 
area are sponsoring members. 
by its mexbers and frienda, 
Sums of money to it from time 
development plans, 

A Eurafrican dite of mor 
Gineers, lawyers, magistrates, 
priests, et cetera, have been 
have become leaders in this or 
considerable number of young 8 


category attending various of 


und Frange,# 4 Burafrican born in 


of French West Africa, 


The officers of the Union 
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"honorably known persons who have rendered services to 
y 


ted a favorable disposition 
of the French officials of the 
The Union is financed mainly 


The Government grants modest 


to time as a part of the social 


e than fifty professors, en- 


administrateurs, army officers, 


drawn together, and, perforce, 
ganization, Thore is also a 
cholarship students from this 
the larger schools in Africa 


Africa is now President of the Grand Conseil 
the highest political position Pa jthe, , 
des Eurafricains emphasize ‘ederation. 


both in conversation and in their monthly publication, 


"L'Eurafricains", that politic 
in their activity and are stri 
and that their sole aims are 


above, 


% Another, even smaller, 


F.W.A. consist 
from Martiniqu 
come thore in 
fers in the government sery 
of professional 
mixture have also come 
Western lemisphere colonies 
pursuit of greater opportun 
curious anomaly, these peop 
Americas and many of 
African blood, are classed 
Gnd by social custom as "Ev 
other Europeans and by A 
than as Eurafrioans, 


8 and religion have no part 


otly forbidden to be mentioned; 


those which have been stated 


A source 


group in 

8 of mixed-race Frenchmen 

@ and Guadeloupe who hava 
the normal courge of trangs= 


Joos. A number 


people of Evuropean-African 
to FWA from the 
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A souroe of great gratification and encouragement to 
the Union des Evrafricains was & decree of the Government 
General of F.W.A., dated December 12, 1949; abrogating 
certain old laws on paternity. In the words of the Seoretary 
General of F.»WeA. to the President of the Eurafrican Union 
this decree "grants, in effect, the possibility of instituting 
proceedings of inquiry into paternity to all natural, none 
adulterine children". (Under French law end practices the 
term "noneadulterine” refers to children born of mothers who 
were not in a state of marriage. The child of 4 married 
unless pfoven otherwise) 
woman is Legally the child of her husband at the time) The 
previous legal impediments to claiming Suropean parentage,» 
if that parent did not choose to recognise his childs had 
been the greatest single source of misery for these people. 
The "Eurafrican Union of FWA, Togo and FEA" publishes 
and distributes among its members "The 21 Commandments of 
the Eurafrican". Some of these commandments are, in trans@ 
lation? 


1. Thou shalt respect and love the Union and thy 
neighbor perfectly. 


4. Thou shalt continue proudly to be murafrican 
although, perhaps, in eternal sacrifice. 


5. Thou shalt succor abandoned infants and also 
thy true-hearted brothers. 


6, Thou shalt respect thy sisters ena thy BB thers 
that thou shalt merit respect in return. 


7, Thou shalt give up thy complexos and the Union 
wil] sustain thee enerretically. 


P. Thou shalt not be racist, erd all will rerard 
thee in like mannére 


9. Thou shalt go 
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10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


20. 


eie 
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Trou shalt go along with thy like without doing 
him any harm. 


Thy neighbor may perhaps detest thee, but be attene- 
tive that thou doest not act likewlse. 


Thou shelt be assiduous at work in order to hasten 
thy advancement. 


Thou shult not desire favors that are not justly 
earned, 


Thou shalt not emulate the frog of the fable and 
shalt comport thyself modestly. 


Thou shalt roll thy tongue seven times in thy mouth 
before speaking without consideration. 


Thou shalt display good breeding and thy path will 
be smoother. 


Thou shalt not covet the property of others, no 
more than money gained dishonestly 


Thou shalt have no sham for thy racial brothers; 
on the contrary, thou shalt speak proudly of them. 
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IV. CIVIL RIGHTS, DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF AFRICANS 
IN THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


"The law of April 24, 1833, accorded to all persons born 
free or emanoipated in the Frenoh colonies the total, without 
restriction, of the political and civil rights of the French 
citizen. ... Article 6 of the decree of April 27, 1848, 
suppressing slavery, provided that: 'The colonies purified 
of servitude ... will be represented in the national assembly'",# 
These principles were only partially implemented prior to the 
Constitution and supplementary decrees of 1946, but they ine 
fluenced the thinking of many Frensh Statesmen and members of 
the public in the interim. 

Thus, instead of setting up a series of steps to be taken 
and conditions to be fulfilled before the individual or group 
might graduate to some higher (to European eyes) status, such 
&s is provided for in acquiring citizenship in a Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth, these old principles reached full 
bloom in 1946. The French Black African now has an unrestricted 
citizenship status, beyond or apart from which he need look no 
fur ther. 

While admitting that this status may have been conferred 
too hastily, some French officials say that it is effectively 
obviating the psychological disturbanses which often lead to 
hasty, misguided aspirations for nationalism, full self-government 

as distinguished 
FRO, J. Richard-Molard, p. 149. 
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as distinguished from partiolpation in government, et cetera, 
The French African has no arbitrarily inferior oitizenship 
status to disturb his sense of self-respect. Likewise, such 
an inferior status does not exist to be played up by selfe 
seeking or subversive interests. 

Even the Communists have been forced to acknowledge the 
Success of this system, for specifically, the Freneh Comauniat 
Party in its propaganda has recognized that it could go no 
further in its appeal to the Africans then the double plea for 
"a Communist Freneh West Afrioa, within a Communist French 


Union", 
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A. CIVIL STATUS 

All the rights, duties, and privileges of French 
citizenship, inoluding the right to vote end the privilege 
of European justice for all the povulation, constituted a 
whole-hearted and sweeping reform indeed. Modern oltizen- 
ship, and all that it implies has developed over decades ani 
centuries in Europe an the Americas with countleas measures 
and means for the identification of the individual for his 
and the States’ protection. Anoient Babylonia, Greece and 
Rome had their qualifications for proving oltizenship. Both 
then and now it is necessary to have birth and marriage oer- 
tifioates, identification cards of many kinds, property and 
tax records, citizens rolls, city directories, and, more 
reoently, such things as fingerprint files. The mechanics 
of oitizenship, suffrage and justice depend upon this complex 
of records; when the community besomes too large for everyone 
to know everyone else, and when movement becomes free and easy 
these mechanios require record books and bits of paper with 
names, places and dates of birth, signatures and photographs. 
But for millions and millions of Africans the only evidence 
of name, age, marital condition and many other details is 
what the man or woman might say. Frequently, they do not 
actually know their age; in some tribes, people ohange their 
names from time to time for ritual reasons cr from pure fancy. 
For some, marriage is poorly defined. Plural marriage was and 
is the custom, but a man sometimes is not too sure in all 
honesty whether he had formally married a given woman. In 


certain 
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certain African tribes there ig no positive relationship 
between marriage and paternity in the European sense. This 
does not mean that promiscuity reigns, Such matters are 
usually governed by codes and customs, An illustration is 

in order, A man goes to work in another country for two 
years. He returns to his home village with the profits of 

hig work, His wife greets him with a new son only a few weeks 
old. He ia very happy. His wife has done well by him in his 
absence; she has produced a son for him. The greatest basic 
desire of tribal Africans is to have sons. 

Without attempting to impose social reforms on Europe an 
standards, the French, nevertheless, have been compelled to 
introduce some kind of system which would: eventually serve 
to identify voters; provide official records to settle estate 
matters as the people increasingly acquired private property}; 
assure pensions amd social security benefits to those who 
earned them in the expanding industries, government services, 
and businesses; and for many other purposes, not the least of 
which @re vital statistics on which to base public health 
and education programs, 

Civil status records had been,since the 19th Century, kept 
in the four enfranchised commnities of Gore, Dakar, St. Louis 
and Rufisque of Senegal, but these records were significant 
only for those people who spent their lives in these cities, 
and few did. Vital data for Zuropeans, however, had been 
recorded by the administrateurs throughout the Federation, 


certificates issued, 
=6Be 
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certificates issued, and the records transmitted to the place 
of birth in France or elsewhere. 

A deoree of August 16, 1950 set up the machinery for record- 
ing civil status over as much as possible of FWA, Article I 
is significant: 

"Notifications © Reports: 
"... Declarations of birth and death of persons 
governed by local customs, and reports of marriages 

taking place according to local customs will be asocere 

tained, received and registered in conformity with the 

provisions of this decree," 

The decree provides great detail as to how the registrae 
tions are to be made, the records kept, and by whom. Consider 
able flexibility 1s allowed. In the cities and larger centers, 
the officials responsible for the records are easily designated. 
In the lesser places the recorder is "the Chef de Canton" | 
(native district ohief) or his seoretary, or lacking such, an 
official serving in the locality. 

In another way this "flexibility" is designed not to disturb 
tradition in the more primitive areas. There the tribal and 
lesser chiefs may report the births and deaths for their flocks. 
A further concession to tradition, md to the physical impose 
sibility of making the new system work completely in such areas 
is that declarations of marriage are optional. However, the 
conclusion of any recorded marriage whee Zissolved by death, 
divorce, or by any means recognized by local custom, must be 
reported. 


Analysis 
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Analysis of the entire deoree indicates that it is 
clearly intenied to establish a policy and framework on 
Which to build. It 1s now working in the cities and in 
Sane advanced areas. For the rest of the village and tribal 
centers it sets up the basic machinery available to all who 
want it. The decree makes possible universal registration 
of vital statistios and official records for the individuals, 
without further ado as soon as it becomes practical to ine 
stall the administrative machinery and as soon as there is 
willingness to comply on the part of the entire population. 
In the meantime, villages, tribes ed even individuals who 
see advantage in recorded civil status may have it upon ap= 
plication. 

The various territortal governments and, in some cas@ 
the provineoial administrators continually increase the cover- 
age by designating new registration centers and & pointing 
new officials in the outlying areas. The development of the 
registration system is now so fluid that statistios from it 
are not yet available. It was not expected that a complete 
functioning system with its procedures would be installed and 


perfected at once, 
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Be PARTICIPATION IN GOVERNMENT BY FRENCH AFRICANS 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


There are now no restrictions of any deseription on par- 
tlolpation in any field of government activity by Black Afri- 
oans or any other person who has citizenship in the French 
Republic. All Africans may vote in national as well as losal 
elections, and all may aspire to any appointive, elective, 
civil service or military position, subject only to the usual 
democratic requirement of proving identity, obtaining enough 
votes, or passing the examinations. 

Some writers on Black African affairs have interpreted 
the so-called "17 Categories" of voters to mean restrictions. 
Removed fran the African environment for which it was intended, 
and quoted out of context, this list of 17 different ways by 
which an African may qualify as a voter may appear to be 
restrictive, for it ineludes suoh groups as "holders of hunte- 
ing licenses" and "nothers of former or active soldiers", 

The list 18 nothing more nor less than a means of identi-~ 
fying and registering potential voters, resorting to practioally 
all existing forms of identification. In practice it permits 
more kinds of people to vote than do the rules used in some 
sections af the United States. For example, many States of the 
United States require literacy or even proof of school attend- 
€nce as an absolute prerequisite for voting. There are still 
property requirements for certain types of elections in the 
United States, and in some States the poll tax is still a 

prerequisite 
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prerequisite to the exeroise of the franchise, For the people 
of FWA and FEA literacy or proof of Sohooling is only one of 
the 17 ways by which a man or woman may prove identity and 
thus the right to register. The list is sufficlently bread that 
probably any illiterate person who has sufficient interest to 
do so can qualify in at least one of the ways to identify him- 
self. Perhaps he will report his marriage or the birth of his 
§8on and thus acquire official identity. The list has no sige 
nificance as concerns employment in a government activity, for 
anyone who o41 qualify in skill or ability for a government 
job will already have acquired civil identity. 

The principle of direct participation of the local popue 
lation in government in any French solony was first establish- 
ed on a limited scale by a royal "ordonnance" of September 1840, 
which created the "Conseil Géneral du Sengal” at St. Louis. 

It was composed of ten Europeans of the city, and ten Africans 
eleoted by an "assembly of notables chosen from ths inhabitants 
of St. Louis" + 

The "Conseil's attributes were consultative and financial." 
It was, however, abolished in 1848, but much valuable experie 
emoe had been gained, 

In 1849 Senegal was given direct representation in the 
French Parliament. This was withdrawn in 1855. A fresh start 
was made in 1879, when a new "Conseil Général” of sixteen 
members eleoted by direct universal suffrage was authorised. 

The voters were Frenoh citizens resident in the four enfranchized 
communities which included a great many Africans. ‘This Conseil 
*Barls-Dakar , March 9, 1950, ev. al, Oéndrad 
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prerequisite to the exercise of the franchise. For the psople 
of FWA and FEA literacy or proof of schooling is only one of 
the 17 ways by which a man or woman may prove identity and 
thus the right to register. The list is suffiolently bread that 
probably any illiterate person who has sufficient interest to 
do so can qualify in at least one of the ways to identify hime 
self, Perhaps he will report his marriage or the birth of his 
Son and thus acquire official identity. The list has no sige 
nificance as concerns employment in a government activity, for 
anyone who oan qualify in skill or ability for a government 
job wlll already have acquired civil identity. 

The principle of direct participation of the looal popue 
lation in government in any French colony was first establish- 
ed on a limited scale by a royal "ordonnance"” of September 1840, 
which created the "Conseil General du Senegal" at St. Louis, 

It was composed of ten Europeans of the city, and ten Africans 
elected by an "assembly of notables chosen from the inhabitents 
of St. Louis" ,# 

The "Conseil's attributes were consultative and financial." 
It was, however, abolished in 1848, but much valuable experie 
enoe had been gained, 

In 1849 Senegal was given direct representation in the 
French Parliament. This was withdrawn in 1855. A fresh start 
was made in 1879, when a new "Conseil Général" of sixteen 
membera elected by direot universal suffrage was authorized, 

The voters were French oitizens resident in the four enfranchized 
communities which inoluded a great many Africans. This Conseil 
*Baris-Dakar, March 9, 1950, ev. al, Odobrad 
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Général was the final authority in all tax matters, It passed 
on the territorial budget and was thus in a position to deter= 
mine some aspeots of policy thraigh its control over taxes and 
the budget. Little substantive change has been made in the 
form or authority of the Couneil since 1879 except to extend 
the field of suffrage and broaden its powers. 

In 1879, also, Senegal resumed its direct end full repre- 
sentation in the French Pariiament. Progress toward local 
participation in government in the other territories had been 
made in many small ways after that, but the war of 1940 put a 
stop to this as well as to almost everything else. The moral 
and ideological pressure that had been building up over conturies 
inoubated during the war, to burst forth after the war was over 
in a rapid succession of dearees on details, and the Constitue- 
tion of 1946 on prinoiples. 

The total result of all these laws, regulations and so 
forth permitted M. Letourneau, Minister of Overseas Frame to 
say in a speech at Abidjan on March 12, 1950! "You now have 
through your elected representatives the possibility of making 
yourselves heard on all matters which oommwn your territories 
in your national assenblies (in Paris md locally); you have 
the power to contribute to the administration of national 
affairs . « « 

"There is no difference between the sons of France born 
in these latitudes and those born in that sacred hexagon which 
is France. ..+. Each one «+. can contribute to the general 
management of the affairs of his territory, of Franoe and of 
the French Union." 

Parliamentary Representation 
oT 3a 
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Parliamentary Representation 
The Constitution of the Fourth Republic of October 27, 


1946, in creating the French Union provided for various legis- 
lative and consultative bodies on which sit elected repre- 
sentatives from the overseas /Perritoriec: cs well as from 
Metropolitan France. | 
In addition to reaffirming the Conseil de la République 
end the Assemblee Nationale as constituting the Parliament 
of the French Republic, the Constitution of 1946 oreated a 
new consultative union-wide body of parliamentary character 
for the French Union. It ist "L'Assemblee de 1'Union 
Frangaise" which met for the first time on December 10, 1947 
at Versailles. Its original membership consisted of 75 repre- 
Sentatives from Metropolitan France, elected by the two Na-~ 
tional Houses of Parliament, and 75 representatives from the 
Overseas Perritories and other members of the Union chosen 
by the various assemblies or "Conseils" of the Berritories. 
The total representation was later changed to 102 and 102. 
Twenty-seven of these represent the territories of French 
West Africa and seven represent French Equatorial Africa. 
This body must be consulted by the Metropolitan Government 
ov Parliament on certain matters, particularly those questions 
concerning matters beyond the borders of Metropolitan Frame, 
Conversely, the Assembly of the Union may initiative advice 
or recommendations to the Metropolitan Government or Parliament. 
The exact functions of the Assembly as they concern the 
Qverseas Eerritories have not yet been fully determined, It 
is expected 
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Parliamentary Representation 
The Constitution of the Fourth Republic of October 27, 


1946, in creating the French Union provided for various legis=- 
lative and consultative bodies on which sit elected repre- 
sentatives from the overseas /ferritories: cs well as from 
Metropolitan France, 
In addition to reaffirming the Conseil de la République 
and the Assemblee Nationale as constituting the Parliament 
of the French Republic, the Constitution of 1946 oreated a 
new consultative union-wide body of parliamentary character 
for the French Union. It is: "LL'Assemblee de 1'Union 
Frangaise" which met for the first time on December 10, 1947 
at Versailles. Its original membership consisted of 75 repre- 
sentatives from Metropolitan France, eleoted by the two Na- 
tional Houses of Parliament, and 75 representatives from the 
Overseas Perritories and other members of the Union chosen 
by the various assemblies or "Conseils" of the Berritories. 
The total representation was later changed to 102 and 102. 
Twenty-seven of these represent the territories of French 
West Africa and seven represent French Equatorial Africa, 
This body must be consulted by the Metropolitan Government 
Or Parliament on certain matters, particularly those questions 
concerning matters beyond the borders of Metropolitan Frame, 
Conversely, the Assembly of the Union may initiative advice 
or recommendations to the Metropolitan Government or Parliament. 
The exact functions of the Assembly as they concern the 
Qverseas Ferritories have not yet been fully determined, It 
is expected 
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is expeoted that based on further experience, decrees will, 
in time, be iasued to olarify these powers and functions. 

The former colony of Senegal had been represented before 
1946 by one member each in the former Assemblée Nationale and 
the Conseil de la République. The other colonies of FWA and 
FEA were not represented, nor were the Federations as suche 
Under the New Constitution the category of "colony" was abol- 
ished end each of these, in FWA and FEA,then became a terri 
tory in the French Republic and entitled to representation in 
the Parliament of the Republic. 

In the two houses of Parliament in Paris, French West 
Africa is now represented by 20 Deputies in the "Assemblee 
Nationale” (House of Representatives) elected by universal 
suffrage at the rate of one Deputy for each 800,000 popula- 
tion, and twenty Senators in the "Conseil de 1a Republique", 
aleoted by the local Parliament in each territory. 

The representation of the Overseas and Associated Tere 
ritories of French Blaok Africa in the Metropolitan ani Union 
Parliamentary bodies is as follows: 


Overseas Territories Assemblée Nationale Conseil de Assemblée de 


Deputies la Répub- 1'Union 
lique « Francalise- 
PNA Senators Conseillers 
Taure tenia 1 1 1 
Senegal 2 3 ) 
Upper Volta 4 3 5 
Soudan 4 4 § 
Ivory Coast 2 3 4 
Prench Guinea 3 2 4 
French Niger 2 e S 
Dahomey 
x w a 
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Overseas Territories Assemblee Nationale Conseil de Assembles de 
eee A 


Deputies la Répub= = 1'Union 


lique = Francai se- 
FEA Senators Conseillers 
“Chad )1 1 3 5 
Ubangi-Shart ) 1 2 2 
wapoon 3 it 1 ; 1 
ddle Congo 
$ f 7 


Associated Territories ( Trus teeships) 
ameroons 3 3 § 


Togoland 1 2 
4 - 4 


It is to be noted that the Federations of FWA with Dakar 
as its capital, and FEA with Bragsavilte as its capital, ag 
Such, are not represented, It 1s each member territory of the 
Federations which is represented, Approximately three-fourths 
or more of the various representatives listed above are 
Africans and some are Eurafrioans. Exact figures for racial 
distribution cannot be given because this information ig not 
& matter of record anywhere. 

Below the Union level, the sleotive parliamentary organt« 
zation in French West Africa 18 composed of: 

1, The "Grand Conseil" of the Federation, which meets 
at Dakar, It was created by the law of August 29, 1947, under 
authority of the Constitution of October 27, 1946. Its members, 
called Senators, five from each territory, are elected by the 
General Couneil (Conseil Général) of each territory. Only 
"Conseillers Géhéraux" who are manbers of the territorial 
General Counoils are aligible for slsetion. The powers of 
the Grand Conseil are limited to tax, finanoial and adminise 
trative matters, It does not legislate beyond these three 
areas just mentioned, but ts empowered to give its advice to 

the Federation 
-760 
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the Federation Government on any subject concerning the rela- 
tions of the territories to each other or the interests of 
the Federation as a whole, 

2. The "Conseil Général", Each Territ? Was a semi- 
legislative body called the Consetl General (General Couno!1) 
composed of from 20 to 50 members, depending on the popue 
lation and the constitutional provisions of the Territary.The 
manbers are "Consetllers Généraux" and are eleoted, ostensibly, 
by universal suffrage, Although all the members of the Cone 
sells Sénéraux" have the same status, they are still elected 
in some of the territories by a process which is a hangover 
from the former colonial days. That process 1s known ag the 
"Two Colleges" by which the European and French citizen resi- 
dents of a territory elected a certain number of Conseillers 
Généraux and the African eitizena of the territory elected a 
certain number, Although not in direct proportion, the number 
of seats allotted to the African suffrage has been sonewhat 
greater than those allotted to the Europeangeeand the men 
elected have not always followed the racial line of the eleo- 

With tha emergence of "French Citizens" on a broad scale 
torate. / the system of "two colleges" 1s being gradually 
revised: in favor of true, universal suffrage, 

Elections end Political Parties 

The first national election held in FWA under the citizens 
ship and suffrage provisions of the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic and related decrees took place late in 1946. Outside 
of Senegal the whole process was too new to be effective in a 


democratic 
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democratic manner, Only about 750,000 registered to vote 
out of 17 mild ton populationy, and, except in Senegal, the 
only organized politdoal party activity available to the 
new oltizens was the Communist inspired RDA. With very few 
votes to control, the RDA placed a good number of men in 
office, 

The vast majority of the inhabitants of FWA had hed absow 
lutely no consolousness or experience in political affairs of 
the European or Amertoan type. For many of the people living 
in the "Bush" there is some question as to whether conseioug- 
ness as individuals had been developed, 

By the time of the next, and latest, national election, 
June 17, 1951, enormous strides had been made. At that tine, 
political consofousness and participation in party polititos 
by the natives had reached the point where there were approxi« 
mately forty active political parties and ninety-eight cane 
didates for the twenty seats allocated to French West Africa 
in the French National Assembly. Political party activity of 
& healthy, demooratio nature broke out in many parts of the 
Federation. Of the forty parties in FWA a few were national 
and worked in all op nearly all tha territories, and some were 
locals and some of the local parties are not completely inde- 
pendent of each other or of Metropolitan political parties, 

A national party in one territory frequently bears a name 
different from one in another territory, or in the Metropole, 
with which it is affillated, and whether they are actually 


equivalent 


¥ There have bon only @ few looal but ne 


national elections between 1961 and 
June 1954, 
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equivalent is open to question for each territorial party 

has a certain amount of individuality. The majority of the 
parties are of local African inspiration, and with few excep- 
tions the candidates put up by them are native Africans. 

There is no official recognition nor are there any statistios 
as to whether or not a candidate is Suropean or African, 

Some predominantly African parties have supported White Euro~ 
pean candidates, and African candidates have received the sup- 
port of predominantly European parties, 

In the interval between 1946 and 1951 high policy in Paris 
and Dakar at first enoouraged French political party organisers 
to go to FWA to organize the multi-party system. The Adminise 
tration soon decided that this policy had many serious defeots 
and so most of the organizers returned to France. It then en- 
couraged the formation of parties on a spontaneous basis, sane~ 
timea with the participation, guidance and counsel of such 
Europeans as were bona fide residents of FWA, Compared with 
the 7 ,000 registrations for voting in 1946, the figures for 
the elections of June 17, 1951 are highly significant: 


For June 17, 1951 


Ivory Coast 163,057 
Dahomey 334,436 
Upper Volta 332,989 
Guinea 417,895 
Mauritania 136,775 
Niger 92-000 
Sene gal 661,973 


Soudan 922.6 
TOTAL T OBL TED 


The high proportion of registration was ranarkable when 
one considers the illiteracy and primitiveness preveld ling in 


much 
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much of french west Africa, Commentators at the time, whether 
they agreed with the results or not, generelly expressed 
satisfaction with the evidence that the population as a whole 
was able, and did, express its will in a democratic manner. 

In certain cases, where the civil administration officials 
had stepped over the line to campaign for candidates they favored, 
the men, who in some instances were the incumbents, were defeated, 
An unexpected but very interesting reault of the election accord- 
ing to local conment at the time is the apparent rejection by 
the voters of the idea that the administration could mix in 
party politics. The officials responsible for playing local 
politics found their stending with the local population same« 
what deteriorated and some of them soon left FWA. 

It is clear that, for the first time, the native population 
of FWA hag participated in a full scale election with all the 
features of democratic procedure such as: (1) extensive suf@ 
frage (not, perhaps, universal suffrage, largely because no 
way has yet been found to identify, register and acqaint with 
the issues some of the more primitive, tlliterate peoples) 3 
(2) plenty of political parties of both local andinetropoli tan 
origins; (3) freedom of expression and discussion of issues. 

In summary, it can perhaps be said that the native popu- 
lation of FWA has now been well initiated in the processes of 
participation in parliamentary government, and in the intrie- 
cacies of expressing their will by fairly orderly voting. The 
political errors made in the election of 1951 are now widely 
known and it 1s possible that future elections wil] be decided 
by the mass of the population and that the individual voter, 


now that he has learned of his power, will assert himself more 


freely. “80 
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C. INTEGRATION OF AFRICANS INTO THE GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

M. Letourneau's statement of March 12, 1950, that "each 
One «+. can contribute to the general management of the affairs 
of his territory, of France and of the French Union", means 
that not only may each one express himself by engaging in the 
selection of his lagislative representatives, but also that 
Africans may participate in any governmental or administrative 
activity at any level. 

For a great many years, before thet time, men of the Blaok 
races from Senegal, Martinique, Guadeloupe and French Guinn d 
have occupied posittons of the highest responsibllity, in FWA 
as well as in Metropolitan France, Among the most significant 
positions thus held were: Under Secretary of State for Colonies}; 
Governor General of French Equatorial Africas Governor of Senegal ; 
Mayor of Dakar; and President of the French Senate. (Gonsed} de, 18 6) 

With the extension of ce§.tizenship to the inhabitants of 
all the territories, it 1s now the declared policy of the Govern~ 
ment, national, federal, and territorial, to absorb citizens of 
African origin into the government services, and as fast as 
individuals oan meet the normal standards for the various posie- 
tions. The purpose here is not to exclude Europeans from gove 
ernment work in Afriea or elsewhere, but rather to permit full 
particlpation of all oitizens regardless of origin in the com- 


mon work on @ basis of equality, 


This policy was conskered to be the intent of the Consti- 
tution of 1946, and to be consistent with many earlier laws 


affecting 
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affecting those Africans who had acquired French citizen- 
ship befare 1946, 

There was, however, a hiatus from 1946 te 1950 in the 
eatablishment of the policy. At various times before 1948 
laws and regulations had made no distinction of race or 
place of origin of French citizens in holding government 
positions or in the pay and allowances they were to receive. 
At other times there were differences in pay and perquisites 
for Europeans and Africans in certain types of jobs. The 
rules changed frequently, but the matter was not very serious 
as less than two per cent of the administrative and technical 
personnel in FWA were Afriosans and many of these “came under 
the same systan as anyone elae=--and for some it was for more 
than a century" ,# 

Among all the decrees, laws end rules introducing citiszene 
ship, equality and so forth of 1946 and later, the decrees 
concerning government employment were curious indeed. A series 
of them provided that: "Only European offiotals may take 
their periodical leave in the Metropole", but permitting 
Special authorization if the spouse were European; fanily 
allowances apply only to officials of "European origin or 
ancestry"$ extra pay and allowances for duty "outside the 
country of origin apply only to Europeans." 

These decrees were a hard blow to numbers of Africans 
who had by then attained responsible, respected position 


in the administration, 


S66 African edited newspaper 
L'A.O Fe, Dakar May 16-31, 1950 
for full history. 
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in the administration, education, medicine, justice and many 
other services, not to mention uuropean standards of living 
befitting thelr attainments. 

Except for those Africans who were elected to high publ io 
office or wno had obtained the highest professional positions, 
the mechanics of selection, description of duties, pay and 
perquisites fa the increasing numbers of Africans presented 
many problems. ‘The Suropeans who had been brought from France 
for the same job had required more pay and allowances than tho 

Africans were thought to need. Numerous attempts were made 
to meet the situation by palliative action, and in some ine 
stances by compromise. Because of all the other principles 
and policies which abolished consideration of racial differ- 
ences or place of birth for determining status, it became 
increasingly difficult to operate these formulae or to justify 
them to the old end new citizens following 1946. The older 
citizen African failed to see why his "take home pay” should 
be reduced below that of his European colleague simply because 
all the rest of the Africans were now French citizens; and the 
young African aspirant had doubts of his own. 

The entire question was sweepingly settled by Law No. 50¢772 
of June 30, 1950 of the French Republic. This law is commonly 
referred to as "The Lamine Gueye Law" after its sponsor in the 


French Parliament .#* This law provides in part: 


Art. 1 

EW. Lamine Tueye is an Afrioan of Senegal. 

He completed his education in France and 

became a lawyer. He was elected Mayor of 

Dakar in 194% and Deputy for Seneral in 

the National Assembly in Paris before World War II. 

He has held both positions simultaneously, 

which ig possible under the French system. 
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Arte 1. ". . » the pay and appurtenances of whatever 
nature applicable to civil ami military personnel serving 
in the territories under the general supervision of the 
Miniatry of Overseas France shall in no case be based on 
differences of race, personal status, origin, or place of 
recruitmmt." 

(In this and succeeding Articles, differences in extra 
compensation, leave of absense, et cetera, are provided for 
on the basis of place of duty.) 

Art. 2 provides for spegial allowances and payments to 
the olvil servant who is required to serve "outside the 
Metropole, or the country or the territory where he habi tually 
resides", There is a similar proviston for military personnel. 

Art. 3. "The conditions for entrance, recruitment end 
advancement shall be the objeot of identical regulations for 
all civil servants in the sam line of activity." 

There would seem to be little further to disouss on this 
subject until the law has been in operation for a few more 
years, and any necessary mechanical procedures have been 


developed. 
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D. FRENCH JUSTICE FOR AFRICANS 

Since the 16th Century, the French had been discussing, 
writing and planning ways and means for giving the inhabitants 
of their tropical African areas of influence the benefits of 
their form of jurisprudence. The declaration of the Parlia« 
ment of Bordeaux in 1571 and subsequent decress, laws, and 
statements of principles regarding slavery, et cetera, all had 
their influence in preparing the mental olimate which produced 
the series of decrees and laws promulgated after 1821. The 
decree of 1848 which emancipated all the slaves on French ter- 
ritory, conferred upon those slaves freed on Gore and at 
St. Louls, the capital of Senegal, full French citizenship 
and entitled them to the rights and privileges provided by 
French jurisprudence, It tg certain, however, that the 
mechanics for handling legal matters for the new Black citizens 
dad not become available at that time ag suddenly as did their 
citizenship. 

The French were, of course, certain that their system of 
Justice was the beat in the world. The varying virtues of 
English common law and the Code Napoléon are well know and 
debatable, but either system is a striking improvement over 
the cruel and arbitrary traditional Black African justice 
Which relied partly on omens, black magio and test by poison 
for evidence, and often on bizarre torture for punishment, 

The systems, codes and organization of justice developed 
after 1822 became known as ! "Justice Indigéne" (Native Justioe). 


This wag 
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This was in effect official recognition and codification to 
Some extent of established traditional justice as practiced 
among the multitudes of tribes and other ethnic groups. It 
gave recognition to any fundamental differences of practice 
among the various groups. For example, Moslem law had been 
provided fa@r since 1857 by three special Moslem tribunals and 
later by special arrangements for the use of Moslem law in 
the Court of Appeals at Dakar.* "Justice Indigene" tempered 
som of the more repulsive practices and punishment thr ough 
the application of some simplified European procedures, such 
as substituting human witnesses for animal and inanimate 
portents. The Administrators were trained in native law at 
the National School of Overseas France, and a network of 
courts competent to handle native law gradually spread over 
the land. The lower of these courts, or tritunals, were 
presided over by designated chiefs, local notables, and in 
certain cases by the local "Commandant de Cercle" or his 
assistant. For the higher courts operating under "Justice 
Indi gene" » there were full time professional officials of 
the Judiotary Services,both European and African, 

Formal French legal procedures were introduced in West 
Africa when a Court of Appeal was established at Dakar in 1903, 

Before 1946, French jurisprudence was mandatory for 
Europeans and such Africans of Senegal who were full French 
citizens. By that time French justice was applied, or made 
optional, depending upon the category of the law, to about a 

hundred thousand 
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hundred thousand Africans, citizens of the four "fully en~ 
franchized" communities in Senegal. In spite of efforts to 
make French justice "available" to those who might want it 
elsewhere, little had been done to provide the machinery for 
this purpose, 

Accar ding to the Chief of the Judiciary Services: 

"Articole 80 of the Constitution (of 1946) having 
accorded the right of French oitisenship to all the 

French nationals of our overseas territories, it be- 

came necessary from that moment to envisage a profound 

reform of native justice, Earlier in that year, a 

decree of April 30, 1946 had abolished "Native Justice" 

as concerned penal matters."# 

The Constitution, being more concerned with principles, 
was interpreted as not being specific as to the moment of 
change; but the decree had left no choice, French justice 
in penal matters was immediately applicable to all. There- 
fore, the abolishing of those branches of Justice which were 
not covered by the specific decree of April 20, was deferred 
until practical measures could be taken for providing the 
needed new personnel, developing interpretations, instruc« 
ting existing personnel and so forth, not the least of whioh 
was the necessity to tell the population what the change was 
all about. 

"Native Justice" was, therefore, retained "in civil and 
commercial matters concerning natives who, prior to April 20, 
1946, did not have the character of French aitizens" tt 

The extension of French eivil Law throughout the Federa- 

three years later 
tion was officially set in motion/by a legislative decree of 
August 20, 1949, 
#H. Laborde, Chief of Judiotary 
Services in the Ministry of Overseas 
France, Enoyl. AeOQeFe, Vol. Iy pe 265. 
Iden; Laborde. 
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hundred thousand Africans, citizens of the four "fully en- 
franchized"” communities in Senegal. In spite of efforts to 
make French justice "available" to those who might want it 
elsewhere, little had been done to provide the machinery for 
this purpose. 

Accar ding to the Chief of the Judiciary Services: 

"Article 80 of the Constitution (of 1946) having 
accorded the right of French citisenship to all the 

French nationals of our overseas territories, it be- 

came necessary from that moment to envisage a profound 

reform of native justice. Earlier in that year, a 

decree of April 30, 1946 had abolished "Native Justice" 

as concerned penal matters."# 

The Constitution, being more concerned with principles, 
was interpreted as not being specific as to the moment of 
change; but the decree had left no choice, French justice 
in penal matters was immediately applicable to all. There- 
fore, the abolishing of those branches of Justice which were 
not covered by the specific decree of April 20, was deferred 
until practical measures could be taken for providing the 
needed new personnel, developing interpretations, instruce 
ting existing personnel and so forth, not the least of which 
was the necessity to tell the population what the change was 
all about. 

"Native Justice" was, therefore, retained "in civil and 
commercial matters concerning natives who, prior to April 20, 
1946, did not have the character of French citizens" .+# 

The extension of French civil ty throughout the Federa- 

three years later 
tion was officially set in motion/by 4a legislative decree of 
August 20, 1949, 
FH, Laborde, Chief of Judiciary 
Services in the Ministry of Overseas 
France, Enoyl. AcOeFe,s Vol. I, De 265. 
HT dem 5 taborte. 
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hundred thousand Africans, citizens of the four "fully en- 
franchized" communities in Senegal. In spite of efforts to 
make French justice "available"® to those who might want it 
elsewhere, little had been done to provide the machinery for 
this purpose. 

Accar ding to the Chief of the Judiciary Services: 

"Articole 80 of the Constitution (of 1946) having 
accorded the right of French oitisenship to all the 

French nationals of our overseas territories, it be- 

came necessary from that moment to envisage a profound 

reform of native justice. Earlier in that years a 

decree of April 30, 1946 had abolished "Native Justice" 

as concerned penal matters."# 

The Constitution, being more conoerned with principles, 
was interpreted as not being specific as to the moment of 
change; but the decree had left no choloe, French justice 
in penal matters was immediately applicable to all, There- 
fore, the abolishing of those branches of Justice which were 
not covered by the specific deorne of April 20, was deferred 
until practical measures could be taken for providing the 
needed new personnel, developing interpretations, instruce 
ting existing personnel and so forth, not the least of which 
was the necessity to tell the population what the change was 
all about. 

"Native Justice" was, therefore, retained "in oivil and 
commercial matters concerning natives who, prior to April 20, 
1946, did not have the sharacter of French citizens". 

The extension of French civil Law throughout the Federa- 

three years later 
tion waa officially set in motion/by a legislative decree of 
August 20, 1949, 
#H, Laborde, Chief of Judiciary 
Services in the Miniatry of Overseas 
Franoe, Enoyl. A.OeFe, Vol. I, De 265, 
HHI dem; Laborde. 
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August 20, 1949. This later decree provided for twenty- 

saven "Justices de Paix"* "with broad powers, identical 

to those of the tribunals of first instance of the Metropole"#* 
but lacking some of the auxiliary court officers and 

financial provisions of the latter, 

Whatever the timetable of implementation, the Consti- 
tution and the decree of 1946 suddenly increased the 
jurisdiction of French courts end lew in Black Africa 
from a hundred thousand people to seventeen or more 
million in FWA or possibly even twenty-five million 
including French Equatorial Africa. It is interesting to 
note, again, that Native Africans were among those who drefted 
the Comstitution as elected legislators from FWA, 

In 1946 this rapid changeover presentsd a very serious 
and urgent problem, particularly as concerned the immediate 
use of French Penal law, for the majority of the court 
officials and lawyers throughout FWA had had no experience 
in administering French law, certainly not in so far as 
Africans and their special mentality and customs were concerned. 
Many of them, including most of the "Administrateurs" had had no 

instruction 


+ The French Justice de Paix is not to 
be confused with the American Justice of 
the Peace. The French "Justice" 1s the Court 
and the French "Juge de Raix" has greater 
authority than the American Justice of the Peace. 


*% Bechard address, opecite, Octe 3, 1950 
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saven "Justices de Paix" "with broad powers, identical 

to those of the tribunals of first instance of the Metropole"## 
but lacking some of the auxiliary court officers and 

financial provisions of the latter, 
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the Comstitution as elected legislators from FWA, 

In 1946 this rapid changeover presented a very serious 
and urgent problem, particularly as concerned the immediate 
use of French Penal law, for the majority of the court 
officials and lawyers throughout FWA had had no experience 
in administering French law, certainly not in so far as 
Africans and their svecial mentality and customs were concerned. 
Many of them, including most of the "Administrateurs" had had no 

instruction 


* The French Justice de Paix is not to 
be confused with the American Justice of 
the Peace. The French “Justice” is the Court 
and the French "Juge de Paix" has greater 
authority than the American Justice of the Peace. 


#% Bechard address, opecite, Oct. 3, 1950 
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August 20, 1949. This later decree provided for twenty- 

seven "Justices de Paix"* "with broad powers, identical 

to those of the tribunals of first instance of the Metropole"#t 
but lacking some of the auxiliary court officers and 

financial provisions of the latter, 

Whatever the timetable of implementation, the Consti- 
tution and the decree of 1946 suddenly increased the 
jurisdiction of French courts end lew in Black Africa 
from a hundred thousand people to seventeen or more 
million in FWA or possibly even twenty-five million 
including French Equatorial Africa. It is interesting to 
note, again, that Native Africans were among those who drafted 
the Comstitution as elected legislators from FWA, 

In 1946 this rapid changeover presented a very serious 
and urgent problem, particularly as concerned the immediate 
use of French Penal law, for the majority of the court 
officials and lawyers throughout FWA had had no experience 
in administering French law, certainly not in so far as 
Africans and their svecial. mentality and customs were concerned. 
Many of them, including most of the "Administrateurs" had had no 


instruction 


% The French Justice de Paix is not to 
be confused with the American Justice of 
the Peace. The French “Justice” is the Court 
and the French "Juge de Raix" nas greater 
authority than the American Justice of the Peace. 


#% Bechard address, opecites, Oct. 3, 1950 
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instruction or traiuing in uropean l’rench law. The na jority 
of tne provincial administrators, in the absence of any 
type of established French courts of law, suddenly became 
judges and their offices became courtrooms for the administra- 
tion of French penal law. Jails and prisons had to be ex- 
panded as incarceration took the vlace of more exotic forms 
of punishment. 

There was some danger of anarchy for a brief period, 
but the district administrators fortunately were able to 
inaintain law and order, often in ingenious and imaginative 
ways until new courts and adaptations of French law could 
be established. Since 1946, the Justice Department of the 
FWA government, with the assistance of experienced adminis= 
trators, has devoted itself energetically to the tasx of 
drafting interpretations and procedures that could be applied 
to conditions found in Wiest Africa. Magistrates had to be 
found and trained and, above all, experience was novded and 
had to be sought in practice. 

These efforts nave continued and the machinery of 
justice is still not completely functioning. 

The first impact of the new status had its unpredic= 
table, unpremeditated, tf not always amusing, side. 
vader ths old native law the penalty for theft, under certain 


conditions 


ofhiGea 
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conditions, was amputation of one hand; the penalty for the 
second offense was amputation of the other hand; the third 
offense called for the head or the feet. After a second 
offense 1t was considered that the culprit was unlikely to 
do any more stealing. There were, in fact, very few thefts. . 
After April 30, 1946, the penalty for theft could only be roe 
some days in prison. Stealing became very popular. Many 
committed theft merely for the purpose of being able to spend 
a few days in prison, food and lodging free, out of touch 
with their hungry relations and in a position to give froe 
rein to their allergy to wrk. Tho administrators had to 
improve methods of making jail life distasteful. Prisoners 
now perform sone of the lesser tasks formerly done by com- 
pulsory labor, such as carrying water from water sources to 
the offices and homes of officials and doing construction 
and maintenance work for the administrators. 

The administration of justice is intended to be a caree 
Sul blend of the ireach code, of native custom, and of the 
Koranic law, where it applies, Whatever the Constitution of 
1946 may 3say, or the status of I'rench citizenship may imply, 

certain phases of civil lex ““bcing left carefully alone. 
marrie-e and divorce, tribal and indivicuel property rignts, 
and non-criminel/itigattion, Loy pe cticed according to/toeal 


Koslem 


variety of Animist or tribal law and custom, or in 
communities 7 
“ty DY Koranic law. The native, however, may choose «rench 


well as 
law li he desires, == volygamy / the simplified 


divoree 
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divorca of the Moslem and Animist codes are permitted. 

The determination of property rights outside of the cities 
or their immediate vicinities are left largely to the tribal 
leaders, Litigations on civil matters are supposed to be 
tried before the looal administrators/ Tat ey oF Wise 
cases in the more remote areas are handled by the native 
tribal or religious 1 eader. 

Ever singe the judicial reforms of 1946 were set in 
motion, there has been considerable debate concerning the 
wisdom of the instantaneous nature of the change, 4>noponenta’ 
of the reform proclaimed:=-- 


"that democratio progress required that Africa (French) 
Should have a judicial system identical with that of 
Franee; that it was intolerable that the African citizens 
should still be submitted to the jurisdiction of the 
‘Administrateur' or the traditional Chief. By a stroke 
of the pen, everything was put in order by suppreas ing 
traditions and replacing them with the perfected, but, 
oht so complicated apparatus of republican justice. 


"Those wio knew Africa cried ‘death trap'. They 
declared that the Blacks preferred the justice which 
respected their customs to the dilatoriness and compli- 
cations of the French tribunals, 


"It was necessary to make some adjustments in 
the 'Code': the provisions concerning bigamy were 
omitted, for the inalienable right of the voter (or 
of the future voter) was to buy a wife each month if 
he had the means. Some years later, the means were 
given him by the Lemine Gueye law which provided for 
family allowances (on the European scale). On the 
other hand there was added to the 'Code' the offense 
of cannibal ism; and magistrates were rushed into the 
‘bush! . «6 « , 


"The first result was an inorease in the budget 
for justice. In French Equatorial Africa it was 25 


million francs (OFA) in 1949. In 1953 it has become 
273 million 8 ” 


rote TTvoire", Ab&djan, Jan. 15, 1954. 
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FRENCH POLICY IN WEST AFRICA AND ITS IMPLEMENTATION 


II, “POINT IV" a lea FRANCAISE 


Planning, financing and personnel wera necessary to 
make effective the broad policy in the Preamble of the 
Constitution concerning "nations and people who wish to 
place in common or coordinate their resources and efforts 
in order to develop their civilization, increase thelr well 
being and ensure their security". 

Two organisms were oreated to plan, finance and oarry 
out this policy. The first, known as FIDES (fee-dess) created, 
in fact, six months before the Constitution of 1946, was de~ 
signed to provide for large scale economic and social develop- 
ment of maxima general benefit. The second, know as FERDES 
(fur-dess) created three yeara later in 1949, was to provide 
for the small projects of local interest but essential to the 
larger plans. 

The idea of an over-all plan to bring order out of the 
economic and social ohaos which resulted from the world war 
conditions, and, more than that, to take advantage of the 
ohaos by starting afresh with long range, balanced plans for 
the Overseas Territories, had been forming in the minds of 
men during the war. Some of them were colonial "Administrateurs" 
and statesmen isolated in Paris; others were the men confined 
to their jobs in Africa, out off fran the Ministries, exchange 
of ideas, guidance, and finances of Paris. 


As the idea 


@38~ 
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As the idea took form these mon realized that it was 
necessary to develop the non-revenue producing substructure 
of soolal activities along with the plans for straight econ- 
omic improvements; that the improvement on a solid and costly 
basis of education, health and sanitation and other social 
relationships must be carried on simultaneously with the de- 
velopment of basic facilitts and industry, 

They realized that trained and experienced personnel 
from Europe must be sent to the Overseas Territories on a 
vastly greater scale than formerly to plan and carry out 
activities aimed at improving the social conditions in a 
manner that would produce trained African groups oapable of 
eventually carrying on and extending the work without direct 
continued assistance from the Metropole. 

In proposing to ship technical personnel to Black Africa, 
the French authorities realised that lasting real improvement 
in local African conditions could come only through the trans- 
fer of technical knowledge, or aa the "Point-4" people say! 
"Know-how", They also realized that ways must be found to 
make sure that the Africans would understand and absorb the 
"know-how" and that it would oe effective under African con- 
ditions. For this there was great need for more sotentific 
information as to what Afrioa and its peoples are and what 
they were and were not capable of doing; there were many 
legends to dispel. Hence the decision was made that substan~ 
tial proportions of the development funds and effort must be 
provided for social services and research, 


The idea 


oghea 
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The idea was reduced to the terms of a fundamental law, 
before the Constitution was finally adopted. 


that of April 30, 1946, by the Parliament in Paris,/ This lew 
applied to all the Frenoh overseae Terri vories,/exoept North 
Africa. It oreated the vast, complex organization now known 

as FIDES, "Fonds d' Investissement pour le Developpement Econo- 
mique et Social des Territolresa a! Outre-Mer (Investment Fund 
for the Development of the Overseas Territories). The purpose, 
organization and financing of FIDES would require several pages 
to desoribe with any clarity.# “They are all very complex. The 
purposes are what the title suggests. There is, of course, 
provision for an elaborate system of analysis and soreening to 
make sure that sny proposal is rational and actually will con- 
tribute to the economic or the sooial development of the Ter- 
ritories. 

The administrative organization is a part of the Ministry 
of Overseas France, but the work draws on participation aid 
advice of other ministries and of the legislative bodies of 
Franoe and participating territories. All elements participate 
in the finanoing, but the formula differs with the territory 
and the type of activity. The Mother Country provides basio 
capitals the territories contribute funds to the general capital 
or borrow their share from the "Caisse Central#, the central 
Bank of the French Union which holds the Metropolitan and cere 
tain other contributions of capital. 

The Caisse Centrale also subscribes the capital for 
certain approved state corporations and mixed capital companies, 
and makes loans to them. 


The formulae 
The summary desoription of FIDES 
activities is a book of 209 double 
column pagest °L’ Equipenent de 1'A.0.F., 
as of July 1, 1950. 35 
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The formulae of disbursement provide in brief that! 
Solentific research will be covered 100 per cent by the 
basic FIDES funds; social development projects may draw 
66 per cent or even more directly from FIDES funds and the 
rest from whatever sources are concerned$ economic develop= 
ment may be financed up to 50 per cent by FIDES funds, and 
any needed additional capital not covered by private invest- 
ment or local budgets may be borrowed from the local terri- 
torial Caisse Centrale. 

A list of the active organisations created or enlarged 
with FIDES assistance would also require pages. Suffice it 
to mention a very few3 

A. With full FIDES finanoing and sponsorship are! 

1. Office de la Recherche Soientifique Coloniale 
(ORSC) 1s designed to orient and coordinate 
all research. It now has or assists research 
and training stations in many sub jects in many 
places. A primary function of the ORSC 4s to 
supply trained researchers from the Metropole 
and to train local Africans in procedures and 
goals. 

2. Construction and maintename of certain port, 
road, rail, dem, hospital, school and technical 
institutes, et cetera, imoluding the training of 
local personnel which are considered to be vital 
to development, but beyond the ourrent ability 
of private or local interests to finance or 
operate, 

B. FIDES 
@35~ | 
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B. FIDES participates with private interests and 
capital in projects that have comercial possi- 
bilities, such as these! 
1. Compagnie Generals des Oleagineux Tropicaux (CGOT) 
now engaged in inoreasing the production of vege- 
table olls for export. 
26 La Compagnie des Textiles de l'Union Francaise 
for the development of tropical fibers. 
Je Electric power companies for industrial as well 
as domestic use. 
C. FIDES financing assists older, established organi- 
gations of research and economic development, notably: 
l. The Pasteur Institutes 
2. Institut Francais d'Afrique Noir (IFAN) in its 
work on the Soiences of Man, zoology, botany and 
physical geography. 
For all the FIDES projects of economic and social aid - 
and technical assistance, more than a half billion dollars 
(in franos) were used in French Black Africa from 1949 to 1952. 
PIDES--Funde sl iotted to bever? ob fren in the overseas 
Sahara for re - rete 
the 1962 exovange Satay arbitrarily converted at 
For Development Within Territories: Mada- All Total 
1. Production and Power io = ser geoons = Sher Tee 


2, Public Works 141, 60. 80. 35, 21. 328. 
5. Public Health, Edu- 40. 14. 9, 8. 17. 88, 


4, ROARK Fovetas 0.3 0,3 0.6 06 1. _ 2.8 
5d. Total 239.3 96,3 78.6 61.6 47. 512.8 


fT 
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Funds Allotted to Projects of General Interest: 
FIDES- Other Total Total of Terri: 
General Loans General torial & Gen. 
1. Production & Power B06 59. ° e 
2. Public Works 9. Sl. 40. 565. 
Se Public Health, Edu- 


cation & Housing 6. o< 6. 94. 
4, Research & Other 456 =.) 43. 45.8 
5. Total ar. 90. 187. 699.8 


It must be borne in mind that FWA is composed of eight 
territories and FEA of four. The total figures for each of 
tLe two Federations are used here for the purpose of simplicity. 

The funds listed unier "General" are for those activities 
which are of bere fit to more than one territory or are con- 
ducted outside the territory concerned, such as: Improvement 
of inter-territorial railroads and roads; contracts for ene 
gineering plans of general interest; higher education facili- 
ties} scientific research of general interest. 

Bach territory's share of the "General Funds" nay be said 
to be roughly in proportion to the funds show in the first 
table. Actually, a higher proportion of the funds are used 
in FWA because of its more advamed existing research facilig 
ties, 

These figures do not include money appropriated by the 
Federations, Territories and communities for the operation 
and improvement of mny of the existing schools, health serve 
loes and other establ ished activities. Nor do these figures 
inolude funds for use in other parts of the French Union, 
such as Associated Seumbeexiesmmst States. 

When the Marshall Plan and the United States Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) came on the scene in 1948, 

FIDES was 


938" 
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FIDES was already organized and in a position to take ad~ 
vantage of the large scale opportunities offered by FCA. 
At about this time it became apparent to the French authori- 
ties that there were many important, but small efforts, 
absolutely essential to the rational development of the ter~ 
ritories, which would not benefit fran either FIDES or ECA 
because of the rules md precepts which governed these agenoies. 

As has been said so often in West Africa, industrialisae- 
tion, large scale transportation improvements and the like, 
hed been of little real benefit because the countless smal 1 
"grass roots" facilities, skills end supplies were lacking. 
These necessities have been taken for granted in Europe and 
Amerioa, but without them in Africa meny great and costly 
Schemes have already failed. For this reason much of the 
Marshall Plen equipment today lies rusting in French West and 
Equatorial Africa without ever having been used. These were 
the things too insignificant in themselves to gain the atten- 
tion of FIDES or the Marshall Plan, but which altogether were 
beyond the capacity of the local communities to handle without 
Guidance and financial help; such things as the rural schools 
and dispensaries, water wells, access roads md bridges, market 
places, slaughter houses, Simple installations for preper ing 
agricultural products for better use or for shipment, and 
training in the basic manual skills. 

In order to meet these primordial needs, to begin at 
the beginning and lay the elementary groundwork for development, 
FERDES ‘was oreated by a decree of March £25, 1949 (Fonds a’ Kquipe- 
ment Rural et de Developpement Economique et Soolal--Funds 

for Rural 
<39= 
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for Rural Equipment and for Economic and Social Development). 
FERDES has now acquired the common name of "Gente Rural’ =« 
Rural Engineering. In French this is a delightful play on 
words, for Génie. also means Guardian Spirit, or the Gente of 
the Arablan Nights. Works are financed as follows? 

One-third (as a minimum) by the requesting o cmnund ty 

Which 1s to benefit from the project. 

One-third by the local budget (territory or province). 

One-third by the Federal Budget (of FWA). 

No one project may exceed 15 million OFA ($85,700) in 
total cost. | 

The community (tribe, village, or group) requesting the 
project undertakes to sustain at least the first third of the 
total cost, which may be in either money or wark. 

The project is reviewed by appropriate officials and 
techniolans and is submitted to the permanent commission of 
the territorial Assembly for approval. 

This procedure is highly significant as a step in the 
implementation of French Policy in Black Africa, For this 
formala of 1949 places the initisxtive for certain economic 
and sooial development upon the people who expect to benefit 
from it; and after technical review, the judgment for approval 
rests in organiams of their om elected rewesentatives, 
Neither Paris, nor the Federal capital, Dakar, cen propose, 
queation, or alter these development projects. 

The development activities under FERDES in Ivory Coast 
indicate how the system is working out.# 


Le , . er are ww bel AMY 


¥ Since FERDES operates within each territory, 
reports from all eight territories are not 


available, and when available are not in same form, $408 1) "> 
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By July 1, 1953, 135 projects in Ivory Coast had been com= 


vleted or started as follows: 


1. 
26 


Se 
4. 


Se 


of 


Rural schools $440,000 (dollar equivalent) 


Rural roads, bridras and 
boat landings 560,000 


Jdarkets and slaughtor houses $200,000 


Structures for storing and 


preparing products $160,000 
Wells, sournes and distribution 

Oo. Water ~1l40,000 
nupal dispansarises 994,000 


diaprovement of land, dwas, rice 
fislds, ete. %52,000 


The FIDES and other ovoreall davalooment activities, 


coursa, u3% much larsar sums of 1074947. 


~400A~- 
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V. FRENCH EOONOMIC POLICY 7.)N.> BLACK AFRICA 


The history of economic policy in French West Africa 
falls into two entirely distinotive eras separated by the 
hiatus of World War II, Before that conflict Frenoh West 
Africa could be called an era of colonial exploitation in 
the sense that raw products and materials were taken out of 
it and very little of an economic nature was put in except 
for investments concerned with moving products and preparing 
them for shipment. French government policy during that period 
can be said to have been limited to the installation and sup= 
port of transportation and communication facilities, and there 
was little encouragemnt for private interests to engage in 
anything more than trading, extraction and a little planting. 
During and following World War II, policies were developed in 
economic fields where there had been none before. At that time 
the new concept of developing from within instead of exploit- 
ing from without was definitely introduced into the economy 
of French West Africa, This polioy brought with it many new 
features including a White Europeen "Petite Bourgeoisie", 
industrial production and processing for local use and export, 
and the abolishing of "Forced Labor". In implementation of 
the new policies, financial and technical organizations were 
set up to assure the necessary capital investments and furnish 
the "know how", 

Apart from the mineral possibilities, the external economy 
of FWA has depended and continues to depend upon a very limited 


number 


A 
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hunber of cash orops or products} extremely limited when 
compared with the great area and hypothetical, but unproven, — 
potentialities of the Federation, 

Traditionally, West Africa has been a Supplier of raw 
materials, notably, oleaginous nuts for the o1l mills of 
France} some rare woods; some tropical fruits, cacao and 
coffee; and very small amounts of minerals. Before World 
War II all these products were shipped with only element ary 
Processing or with none at 8ll3 there was no industry as 
the word 1s understood in Europe and America, During the war, 
the necessity to Supply the allied countries with basio ray 
materials forced the intensification of production of cer- 
tain products, notably o11 nuts and the processing of them 
before shipment in order to save Shipping space. By the 
sane token, the disappearance of European sources for manu- 
factured goods, after 1939, induced the making of some simple 
necessities locally. Ags time went on, the Plants set up to 
meet the most Pressing needs in FKA wore enlarged and improved 
and new ones were added. More important, the experience gained 
in this period coupled with the continued shortages in the 
immediate post-war period produced enthusiagm not only for 
the setting up of processing plants, but also for the creation 
of &@ more balanced Sconomy. In brief, the pre-war economy 
of simple exploitation conducted by planters and trading 
houses has now eons to an end. 


This shift 
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This shift in emphasis in the economy of FWA from 1940 
to approximately 1950 was undoubtedly forced by circumstances. 
Before that period, during 1t, and since then, the policy 
concerning trade and comuerce has generally been that of 
freedom of competitive enterprise. There are no outright 
prohibitions against anyone, European or African, setting 
up any business activity or trade, within morally acceptable 
limits. | 

In import matters the policy has generally inclined 
toward free trade, For periods of time there have been no 
preferential import duties, and at times, in the past, no 
duties at all. For example, the customs duties from 1940 to 
1951 were non=preferential and were for revenue only. The 
present import duties can be said to be modest in scale and 
although giving French Union preference, are not prohibitive 
for products of other countries. Such restrictions as there 
are on imports are based on foreign exonange availability, 
apportioned according to the need of the commodity; if no 
Scarce foreign exchange 1s required to make the import, no 
control is imposed. 

Trade and conmerce within the Federations are free, 
Except in government -subsidl zed development projects such as 
the "Office du Niger", the farmer or producer may sell to whom 
he may believe gives him the best price or return, and the 
considerable number of trading houses are competitive. In 
gereral, no one purchasing or selling house has a monopoly 
in any one market area, 
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The Government does, however, regulate the times at 
which trading in the major cash crops may begin. This is 
considered to be a protective device to discourage farmers 
from harvesting their crops before they are marketable or 
ripe, and to prevent traders from making usurious loans in 
advance of harvest time, 

The Government in certain cases guarantees minimum prices 
as a protection against low world market prices which would 
place the farmer below the subsistence level to which he has 
been accustomed. 

What the French are doing with the economy of Black 
Africa is much the same as is being done by other guardian 
Power's « 

In the past, all African territories were regarded 
as areas of exploitation for the benefit of the nationals 
of the respective colonial powers. Today this approach has 
been virtually eliminated in the greater part of Black Africa. 
For example, the Land Alienation laws of the British colonies 
forbid ownership of agricultural lands by Europeans, and 
various French laws assure native priority in owmership and 
use of land. The French protect free competition and the 
British maintain marketing boards, both for the same purpo8ée 
With these and many other new concepts having to do with the 
dignity and well-being of man, there is a reversal of the 
old exploitation concept. 

Labor 

As with the resources and products of the land, labor 
was, before 1946, a resource subject to exploitation. It 

wags in effeot 
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was in effect a commodity which could be used to build and 
maintain roads, to construst public works, and, under certain 
conditions, to man plantations and work shops, whether Euro- 
pean or African owned, by the simple process of consoription. 
Local chieftains were required to furnish so many mandays 

of labor as a form of taxation; and some of the men oonsoripted 
for military service were assigned to labor battalions instead 
of to military units. 

Decrees of 1946, in the spirit of the Constitution 
changed all that. All forms of compulsory or forced labor 
were abolished. Labor suddenly ceased to be an economic 
resource or commodity and became a social matter. Labor 
will be discussed further in the Chapter on Social Policy. 
Policy Objectives 

M, Paul Beohard, High Commissioner of the French Republic 
for FWA, in @ speech at the opening of the Grand Council of 
FWA, October 3, 1950, described in detail "The Economic Objec- 
tives" of Policy of Post War II France in West Afrioa. 

This policy, he stated, is based on the premise that 
All true social progress is founded on esonomio development. 
Unless the first steps toward economic means are taken, there 
can be no lasting improvement of human conditions. He explained 
his thesis as follows: 

"The prime objectives of French Policy for West 

Africa must be the improvement and protection of the 

pase Fiat factors in the internal development of these 

"First must come production which 1s the basis for 
exportation; then must oaae industry which makes pos- 
sible the development of internal trade. To promote 

this development, there must be created a road and rail 

network, ports and airfields cn one side, and sources 


of energy on the other. These are the real arteries 
and propulsive centers of the economy. Tht 
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"This substructure, which involves enormous capital 
investment oan only be accomplished through public 
financing, with little hope of immediate or early direct 
financial return. Thus will be created the essential 
tools for the development of new Souroes of riches, fre- 
qQuently unforeseen. But the simple transfusion of capi« 
tal, cannot raise the standard of livings this requires the 
strenuous efforts ani cooperation of the entire body of 
workers, 


"Although agriculture is now the foundation of 

African economy, it should be coupled with a parallel 
industrial effort. It 4s essential to build up local 
industria, sush ag cement, lime, brick, assembly plants, 
et cetera, rather than bring these elenents in from oute 
Side at enormous cost, often ewonty to thirty times their 
value at point of origin, especially to those regions far 
from seaports, Processing industries also must be instal- 


reducing the heavy freight charges, and relieve the pres- 

Sure which saturates the road and rel l networks, and the 

ports, 

'The simultaneous development of agricultural produe« 
tion and the creation of processing industries will pro= 
vide the foundation for social progress and raise the 
standards of living of the West African people which is 
the supreme ob jective of the French Government." 

This formula of polioy pronounced by M. Bechard in 1950 
had by the end of 1953 attained its most substential success 
in Ivory Coast, although internal sur fage transportation still 
1s highly inadequate in this and all other territories of FWA, 
A brief inventory of the new industries to be found in Ivory 
Coast’ since 1946, compared with the: pre-World War IJ industries, 
clearly shows how that policy has been implemented. 

In this inventory only industries of some magnitude will 
be mentioned. ‘There were before the war many small wark shops 
and plants, gerages, brick plants, small rice mills and others, 
but which were and still are at the artisan level in qu ipment 


and techniques, 
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and techniques. These have multiplied enormously since 1946, 

Before World War II, there were only three industrial 
activities worthy of the name. In line with the new policy 
of 1946 each of these was considerably expanded and improved. 
These were; , 

Spinning Mill. Gonfréville at Bouak; founded in 1922 
on a modest scale as the first real industry in the territory, 
or in FWA outside of Dakar. Using Ivory Coast growm cotton, 
it now produces yarns, thread and some cloth, consumed entirely 
in the Ivory Coast. The current capacity 1s 1,500 tons of 
raw cotton and 480 tons of other fibers per year. Current 
expansion 1s intended to bring the annual capacity for spin= 
ning to 3,000 tons of raw cotton, 

Soap Factory. Blohorn at Abidjan. Capacity in 1938 was 
1,000 tons annually. In 1953 the capacity was 6,000 tons for 
consumption in Africa. One small 1,500 ton oil mill served 
this fastory before World War II. Now there is another soap 
factory and an o11 mill industry for export as well as local 
USO. 

Saw Milis and Related Industry. In 1958, twenty saw 
mills wers {tn operation producing from 14 to 22 million board 
feat of rough sawed lumber for both loc2l use and export. In 
1946 and later, production has been about the same. Both 
before am after the war the capacity of the mills was much 
ereater, but other factors such as the scarcity of skilled 
labor and /atvoctous tranaportatlon/seevented full use of 
rav materials and plente. 


After 1946, 
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After 1946, veneer and plywood plants began to be installed 
and they quickly absorbed the anall supply of increasingly 
skilled labor developed by on-the-job experienoe and by the 
vocational schools. In contrast to the preewar practice 
where only the muscles of men were used, native labor is 
now operating machines and using judgment in industry. The 
production of veneer and plywood now makes it possible to 
reduce the fantastic handling and shipping charges by im- 
proving bulk-value ratio. Current production: about 1,800 
cubic mters, or tons, of veneer and about &, 400 cubic 
meters, or tons, of high value plywood annually, mostly 
for export. 

The key to virtually all current economies development 
in Ivory Coast is the Vridi Canal, opened in August 1950. 
Ivory Coast, half again the size of Gold Coast, and with a 
great variety of natural resources and undefined riches, has . 
over 300 miles of coastline, But the Ivory Coast had no 
harbors and no sheltered water accessible to the sea. The 
Vridi Canal now connects hundreds of square miles of lagoon 
with the sea and has made of Abidjan a deep water seaport. 
From 1946 to 1950, industrial and economic planning assumed 
that the canal would be opened. Since 1950, the esonomy of 
the territory has, of course, profited by the easier move~ 
ment provided by this canal, 

The industries set up since 1946 with agcess to the port 
of Abidjan inolude: 


1. Acobodadou 
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1. Acobodabou O11 Mill. Capacity: 4,000 tons of palm 
oll yearly; quality is being improved in order to itnerease 
the amounts entering international trade, 

2, RI.C.0. Paper Mill. Capacity: 6,000 tons of Kraft 
quality paper, for use in packaging bananas and other African 
products, Hventually it may export paper, a general world 
need. 


5» Industrial Bakery. Capacity: 50,000 loaves of bread 


daily. It serves the region, and has reduced the cost of 
braad to the consumer, 

4. Ivory Coast Brewery. Current Capacity: 30,000 hel. 
(800,000 gals.) of beer; 20,000 tons of ice} and 60,000 hel. 
(1,600,000 gals.) of soft drinks annually. 

5. Van Leer Drum Plant. The opening of the Vridi Canal 
in 1950 permitted the docking of tankers and the use of bulk 
storage( * Tae na and “ith a capacity of 1,00 drums dally 
provides drums largely for the distribution of petroleun 


In preparation, a "tank farm” was built 
products into the hinterland, on ge bank of the canal before. the 


was completed. 

6. Ledent Cordage Plant. Capacity: 1,500 tons annually 
of string, cord, rope} using local sisal, and serving local 
and neighboring needa. 

7» Pineapple Canneries (3). Capacity: 900,000 liters 


of jelise, and 1,200,000 cans of slices snnually for export, 


Progress and expansion will depend upon solving some current 
diffioulties, 


8. Cocoa Butter 
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8. Coooa Butter Factory (Sofabecao). Capacity: 2,000 
tons annually, to be raised to 4,000, for export to Europe 
only. It uses culls and inferior grade cacao beans, but whose 
butter quality is sound. The factory serves a triple purpose 
by: (1) using unexportable beans; (2) providing a high value 
cash export; and (3) encouraging native growers not to mix or 
ship sub-grade beans. 

It is anticipated that the products of the above indus- 
tries and others like them, such as fruit preserving, will 
soon enter the world markets, as well as raise the local 
standerd of living by increasing skilled employment and pro- 
viding necessities made from local materials, - 

Similar, but less impressive, inventories could be made 
for Dahomey, French Sudan, Upper Volta and French Niger. 

As noted earlier, Dakar and Senegal, as the original and 
favored colony, already had some industrial development be~ 
fore the war, Her industrial economy has been greatly ex- 
pahded since 1946 in line with the new policy. However, 
since Dakar 1s uneconomically renote from the sources of 
meat raw na tor ial /and\ gonminer centers of the Federation, 
om the main 
industrial development there does not clearly follow the 
pattern of the policy deseribed by M. Bechard. 

French Guinea is undergoing specialised industrial de- 
velopment which is greater than the general economic develop= 
ment of Ivory Coast. This is, however, due to the rood for- 
tune of having rich Bauxite and iron mines at the sea's edge 
and hydroelectric potentials olose by. 

The eighth 
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The eighth territory, Mauretania, is so hot, arid and 
devoid of vegetation that no way has yet been found to im- 
plement the policy of industrialization, even though consider- 
able mineral deposits are already know. 

For the purpose of encouraging further development and 
making sure that existing industrial projects will survive, 
the Grand Council of FWA, late in 1958, adopted tax relief 
measures for industry. Briefly, they are: 

Extension of the "Five Year Plan" (1949) tax exemption 
on profits to certain industries installed before January 1, 
1952. More liberal tax relief also is allowed on replace~ 
ment tools, equipment and raw materials 

Reduction of the tax rates on private and corporate 
interests investing in FWA enterprises which directly affeot 
the economy of the Federation, particulerly those which have 
an industrial charactor} 

Special provisions 4+ . industries wiich produce 
exportable products, designed to permit them to attain cone 
petitive prices early in their operations f 

Considerable reduction of the export duties. 

Something novel in the way of a formula of polioy was 
adopted by the Grand Council: °... The total of export duties 
paid on processed articles shall not exceed the duties payable 
on the exportation of the raw materials of which they are 
composed." 

The straight redustion of export duties with the appli- 
cation of the formula, resulted in a reduction of the export 


taxes 
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taxes or duties on most raw and processed commodities by at 
least a third and the export taxes on many products have 
been eliminated completely, 

An interesting feature of this complex tax measure is 
that it was developed in response to the economic needs of 
the territories themselves and was decided by vote of the 
elected representatives of the peoples and local interests 


concerned. 
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A, AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY AND LAND USE 

From the time the French first considered agriculture 
in West Africa 140 years ago, their seneral policy can quite 
simply be stated as plaming "to improve ths quality and 
exnand the quantity in cooperation with the local population", 
The Franch came to realize through experience and costly 
mistakes that this policy cold only be executed within two 
sharvly defined Limiting factors: 

1. “he rapid end often final degradation of most of 
the soil of West Africa under almost any known kind of cul- 
tivation, 

2. The economic and nolitical need to conservo so fer 
as pyossible the ways of the traditional farning society. 

These two factors are now the first considerations of 
acrigultureal and jand policy in French Test Africa. 

In arriving at this stage of policy, the French were 
confronted by two basic conditions which effectively pre- 
vented the transplantin,; of Suropoan methods and practices 
to West Africa. “hese were: 

1. The poverty of tho soll and climate. 

2. The lack of personal land ownership. 

The two acted upon each other to upset many development plans 
of the Curopeans. 

It was first thought, and as long ago as 1817, that a 
little European “know-how” and encouragement of private 
ownership of land by Africans and a few European planters 
would quickly result in great and expanding produvotivity 

with prosperty 
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with prosperity for all, Except for extensive peanut crops, 
which have now exhauated the soil of Western Senegal, and 
the bananas of Guinea, the land did not produsé anything 
like what was expected, 

By the time of World War II, 1t.was realized that the 
real problans were physical, due to the nature of the land, 
and were beyond the scope of existing knowledge. The problems 
weret the widespread lateri zation (degradation of land sure 
face into low grade iron ore); the extremely thin top so0!1}3 
the great rarity of humus; the lack of mn y essential minerals} 
the scarcity of water near fair soil and excessive water in 
other areas, 

Extensive soil studies, or "inventories", were begun and 
research stations set up=-some as early as 1922-but no great 
effective progress had been made when the war called a halt 
to expansion of these activities, Research and experiment 
in soils, pretucts and methods were introduced on a massive 
Scale shortly after the war with FIDES financing and managee 
ment. The Compagnie Generale des Oleagineux Tropicaux (General 
Company of Tropical Oleaginous Plants); the Office de Recheroshe 
Solentifique Outre-Mer (Office of Overseas Solentific Research) 3 
the Institut de Recherche des Huiles ot Oleaginenx ‘Institute 
for Research in 011s ard Oleaginous Plants): several local 
specialized organizations and a few private interests, estab= 
lished laboratories and research stations at sisnifioant 
places throughout the Federation, The total funds devoted 
to this type of work area the equivalent of millions of dollars, 


2 
In the meantine, 
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with prosperity for all, Except for extensive peanut crops, 
which have now exhausted the soil of Western Senegal, and 
the bananas of Guinea, the iand dia not produce enything 
like what was expected, 

By the time of World War IT, it.was realized that the 
real probleng were physical, due to the nature of the land, 
and were beyond the scope of existing knowledge. The problems 
were? the widespread latert zation (degradation of land sure 
face into low grade iron ore)$ the extremely thin top soil} 
the great rarity of humus; the lack of mn y essential minerals} 
the scarcity of water near fair soil and excessive water in 
other areas, 

Extensive soil studies, or "inventories", were begun and 
research stations set up--some ag early as 1922<-but no great 
effective progress had been made when the war called a halt 
to expansion of these activities, Research and experiment 
in soils, pretucts and methods were introduced on a massive 
Scale shortly after the war with FIDES financing and manaree 
ment. The Compagnie Generale des Oleagineux Tropicaux (General 
Company of Tropical Olearinous Plants); the Office de Recherche 
Solentifique Outre-Mer (Offtoe of Overseas Scientific Research) 3 
the Institut de Recherche des Huiles ot Oleagineux ‘Institute 
for Research in Oils and Oleacinous Plants); several local 
Specialized organizations and a few private interests, estab= 
lished laboratories and research stations at significant 
places throughout the Federation, The total funds devoted 
to this type of work are the equivalent of millions of dollars. 


In the méant ime, 
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with prosperity for all, Except for extensive peanut crops, 
which have now exhausted the soil of Western Senegal, and 
the bananas of Guinea, the land did not produce anything 
like what was expected, 

By the time of World War II, it.was realized that the 
real problens were physical, due to the nature of the land, 
and were beyond the scope of existing knowledge. The problems 
were? the widespread latert zation (degradation of land sure 
face into low grade iron ore); the extremely thin top soils 
the great rarity of hwaus; the lack of may easential minerals; 
the scarcity of water near fair soil and axcessive water in 
other areas, 

Extensive soil studies, or "inventories", were begun and 
research stations set up--some as early as 1922--but no great 
effective progress had been made when the war called a halt 
to expansion of these activities. Research and experiment 
in asolls, pretucts and methods were introduced on a massive 
soale shortly after the war with FIDES financing and manage= 
ment. The Compagnie Generale des Oleagineux Tropioaux (General 
Company of Tropical Oleaginous Plants); the Office de Recherche 
Sclentifique Outre-Mer (Office of Overseas Solentific Research) 3 
the Institut de Recherche des Huiles et Oleagineux / Institute 
for Research in Oils and Oleacinous Plants); several local 
specialized organizations and a few private interests, estab« 
lished laboratories and research stations at significant 
places throughout the Federation, The total funds devoted 
to this type of wark are the equivalent of millions of dollars, 

In the noantime, 
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In the meantime, ths first steps were taken toward 
what is commonly called"land reform". In this case it was 
a matter of determining ownership rather than re-apportioning 
large holdings. 

As greater freedom of movement became possible follow- 
ing the period of "Pacification", tribes and families became 
free to work the land wherever they might choose, so long as 
no one else was working it or olaimed it. Ownership was un- 
known and formerly land use had been determined by warfare. 


Failing records or anything else that might resolve the questions 
Physical presence on a piece of land became a common test 


’ 
for claim to ownership. The administration encouraged the 
looal rural peoples to register officially title to the lands 
they used and thus was established the foundation of knowledge 
of ownership, or lack of it, on which the later land use im- 
provements and controls were built. 

There are some mild restrictions on the ownership of 
land by Europeans, which basically serve to protest the prior 
rights of Africans to lands. The result of this long-standing 
policy 1s that only in Frenoh Guinea do Europeans ow the 
majority of any one kind of plantation. ‘These are the special- 
ized banana plantations established after the First World War, 
other/plantations in Guinea and elsewhere *"Yangery African 
owned. In the Ivory Coast “uropeans own only between 10 and 
15 percent of the acreage devoted to the substantial produce tion 
of coffee and cacao of that territory. 

The large scale agriqultural uses of land areythe Govern- 
ment supported semi-mechanigzed peanut project of the CGOT 


(General Company 
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(General Company of Tropical Oleaginous Plants) in Casamance, 
Senegal; the rice and cotton of the Office du Niger in Soudan; 
and the rice project of MAS (Mission d'Amenagement du Senegal) 
at Richard Toll in Senegal. They use: lands which by their 
nature could not be worked by individual farmers. These 
projects, notably the "Office du Niger", include "solonization" 
Schemas. Conceived in 1920 as a source of cotton for Frans ey 
(2.5 million acres) 
planned in 1929 to provide for 4,000 square miles of/rice ani 
cot ton tended by nearly a million people, it was placed in 
skeleton operation when ths Sansanding Dam on the Niger River 
was completed in July 1947. The "colonization" pattern of 
the "Office du Niger" represents the most highly developed 
example of the implementation of the Frenoh policies and guide= 
ing principles on Agricultural development and land tenure. 

The original reason for creating this great agricultural 
development project, and the justification for it in terms of 
what it has cost to the French taxpayer and what it oan return 
to them, are both still subjects for serious debate. The cost 
of financing the project up to 1953 is officially stated to 
have been $70 million of public funds, inoluding $4 mill4on 
from the Marshal] Plan. The total of funds actually 480% WES some 

It is said that an early reason /wee tha need to have an OR 
area of substantial bulk production in Africa, south of the 
Sahara, to Justify ths building of a Trans-Sahara railroad. 
This idea, of finding such production, was first propounded 
in 1875. By the early 1920's the idea became an economio 


necessity 
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necessity if the railroad was to receive any support from 
the taxpayers ani voters. The Trans-Saharan railroad is 
becoming less and less likely of realization. The cost wald 
indeed be of fantastic proportions, but the agricultural 
development project originally intended to justify it has 
become an entity of its owm starting to feed and clothe 
Africans and to provide a prosperous farm life for some of 
then. What the scheme has already cost the taxpayers for 
land’ improvement has probably been forgotten. The fact is 
that it has taken nearly 4,000 square miles of good alluvial 
deposit, created in antiquity, but which, in know history, 
have had no water and consequently no settled inhabitants, 
and has made of it ami the vicinity potential growing lands 
Which may eventually require 800,000 people to farm and sup- 
ply ancillary services. Thus far, 27,000 people have settled 
on these new lands and cultivate 95,000 acres. The total value 
of the crops, mostly rioe, tor /198253 season was $6,800,000. 
It must be eanphasized here that the engineering on this 
groat development project doas not provide a pattern far 
Similar projects elsewhere in Africa. The secret of any suce= 
cess it may have is the fact that the lands being or to be 
irrigated are in a prehistoric or "dead" delta of the Niger 
River and now may be watered by gravity [lowe The flood cone 
trol provided by the dam improves agricultural prospects on 


1.6 million ares) 
Some 2,600 additional square miled of "Lhye" delta which had 


suffered from the vagaries of the River, Zhe total area of farm, 
living and support lands which could be ~ 

affected by the project has been estimated The Offiqe du Niger, 
to be as much as 30,000 square miles (19 mil1ton acres) 
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The Office du Niger, having through research, engineer= 
ing and building, corrected one of the many defects of the 
land in West Africa, has opened these lands to Africans from 
the poorer over-populated lands of the interior. Africans 
are encouraged to migrate to the better lands by arrange~ 
ments similar to the old American "homestead" system, except 
that the settlers do not eventually own the land outright. 

Hlements of the Niger land tenure are used on the other 
agricul turd development projects and reflect the overeall 
French policies in such matters. Following are excerpts 
from a statement by the Director General of the Office du 
Niger .# 


"The Office assigns newcomers of the same race 
together in order to conserve the traditional way of 
life--some races ere mtriarchal--(and thus cannot merge 
sooLally with patriarchal races). 


"At the moment the gplications exceed the number 
that can be accepted. «About 2,500 per year, which 
oan certainly be increased in the future. ... The 
Public Authority having made the land productive at 
great expense, and having installed the complete 
necessary equipments stores, workeshops, processing 
plants, cattle, transportation, selected seed, et 
cetera, et cetera... reserves to itself the control 
of these lands, and must make certain that the farmers 
to whom it 1s entrusted produce the desired quantities, 
and oorrectly use the resources put at their disposi- 
tion. The soil thus remains the property of the State. 
eos Yopresented by the Officerdu Niger." 


One or more parcels of improved land are put at the 
disposition of a Chief of an Afrioan fanily, called a 
"Colonist" or "settler", under contract. 

The contract provides for a "period of adaptation of 
ten years. If at the end of this time the settler has 

carried 
Translated extracts from "Note sur 
la mise en valuer par la colonization 
Africaine des terres irriguées du 


Delta Central Nigerien", by P. Viguier, 
3 OU, Augus t 25, 1949. 109 
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carried out his obligations end he {1s judged to be a goog 
manager, he may be granted a "Lease of Permanent Establish- 
ment", This lease includes all the advantages of ownership 
inoluding transmission by inheritance, but not the right to 
transfer it outside the family. 


"It is to be noted that the Situation of the settler 
ese in effeot is the same as the traditional conception 
of the aborigines in matters of land tenure, according 
to which ownership of ground rests in a spiritual auth- 
ority who is represented temporally by the 'Ghief of the 
land’ who in consideration of ‘offerings! (to the spirit- 
ual authority) accords tenure of the ground to the people 
(or family) in his charge. 


"For those who do not Wish to commit themselves to 
permanent occupation of one place, one year contracts 
are available, renewable without limitation, and con= 
he able to the other System if the farmer should change 

8 e 


".o+ The settlers must become manbers of the local 
"Assoolation Agricole Indigene ... 


", « « New settlers are transported to the land by 
the Office. Each receives the dwellings needed for the 
family; food allotments to last until the first harvest; 
livestock and tools; seed and fertilizer, 


e. s+ The villages average 500 in size... The 
dwellings are adaptations of the type generally used in 
the area, tut it was not thought necessary to reproduce 
the confused tangle of huts end narrow lanes which 
characterize the Sudanasge village . .. what the colon= 
ization villages lose in picturesqueness 1s made up in 
tidiness end salubrity. Each vomaege has clean water 
Wells, although the villagers sometimes find it easter 
to draw water from a near y canal} a livestook yard, 
kept by salaried stockmen} a medical post visited daily 
by a nurses .., . Shade and fruit trees; kitchen gardens. 


"In brief, the framework in Which the settlers live 
is not essentially different from their traditional ene 
vironment ; it can be said that it constitutes a happy 
compromise between the conceptions and tastes of the 
indigenes cn the one hand, and on the other hand the 


desire of the tutor organism to improve their conditions 
of life," 


The "Associations 
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The "Associations Agricoles Indigénes" participate in 
the various services and activities such ag research, process~ 
ing and marketing of crops, maintenance of irrigation instale 
lations; medical and veterinary aid} merchandizing consumer 
moods in the villages ani many others. This participation is 
extended as training and experience beoomes broader. In this 
sense the Office 1s condusting an - on-the-job training program 
in agricultural economye 

For the rest, agrioulture is in the hands of small indle 
vidual or groups of community farmers. Most of it is sub« 
sistence farming on small temporary or migratory farms.as jand 
Jn West Africa must generally lie @llow longer than it is worked, 

To work on the cash or export crops such as peanuts, coffee, 
and cacao, raised on larger or cooperative holdings, there is 
an extensive use of migratory farm labor. At present, these 
migrant workers navel ly have their own farm lands near their 
native villages to wiioh they return after the working seasons 
for the cash crops. Two facts that have been increasingly 
recognized are that the home farms are still barely at the sub-~ 
sistenoe level and the lands to which the farmers migrate 
seasonally cannot support them permanently even on a subsistance 
basis. Policy now takes these facts into consideration where 
they exist to assure that farmers can earn some money over and 
above bare subsisteme. The Administration improves, and 
somatimes even provides the transportation along the migratory 
routes; it takes ateps to encourage enough of the tradit&onal 


migrants 


ellle 
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migrants needed for the crops, and when the required numbers 
have signed up it discourages from going those who would 
then not find work. The problem is usually the latter, for 
with increased interest in consumer goods the desire to earn 
extra money has inoreased. 

In recent years new laws and regulations protect the 
migrant workers from exploitation and abuse, as well as assure 
that thelr agrioultural labor, both on the home farm and in 
the seasonal fields will be of greater benefit to their homes 
jand and themselves. 

The foregoing are largely measures dictated by expedienoy 
and the mistakes of the past. The goal, ever in the minds of 
the policymakers ia a settled, prosperous agricultural economy, 
With the maximum use of land without destroying it, the ogre 
Which has all toefrequen tly reared its head, shortly after 
some "improvement" had been introduced. 

To this purpose much money and effort is devoted to re« 
gearoh and scientific development over periods of years at 
experimental stations. 

Plows and disc harrows have been used to "advance" the 
agricultural economy in Black Africa; and, except in such 
rare pockets as the Niger inland delta, a year or two later 
the thin top soll disappeared} trees and brush have been 
cleared to make room for the extension of agriculture, ad 
& year or two later nothing would grow there, not even the 


original trees, 


Provident Societies 
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Provident Sooie ties and Cooperatives 


Today's Provident Sooieties and Cooperatives in FWA grew 
ous of the initiative of Colontal offic tals in Senegal who in 
1902 decided that each village should have a reserve granary .% 

A decree of June 29, 1910, established the legal basis 
for "Native Mutual Agricultural Provident, Aid and Loan 
Societies". One of the long series of decrees, laws and 
interpretations which have brought the system to its present 
highly developed state deserves mention. The decree of July 4, 
1919 specified that only farmers and cattle raisers who were 
"French Subjects" should be membera of the Soolety. The ine 
creasing numbers of Africans who had become "French Citizens" 
in Senegal were thus not éliigible. This curious paradox Waa, 
however, resolved before 1946, 

These yocietios, comnonly called "Sooiétés de Prévoyance" 
or SIP (Sociétes Indi gene de Prevoyance) operate substantially 
as the full name would indicate, and as they do in other coun= 
tries. There is full participation by the membership, ale 
though the President of the Administrative Council in each 
Province is usually the Conmandant de Cerole", who thus, in 
effect, manages the Society, This point has received con- 
Siderable attention in recent years and ways of opening the 
full management to the partiotpants are being developed. 

Apart from this point, 1t 1s said! that SIP "has given ine . 
contes§®Ble practical resulta . . . without upsetting the 
traditional 


noyol. A.O.F., Vol. Ip pe 322. 
tt Iden, p. 324, 
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‘traditional structure of African soolety . . . has inspired 
the masses in enterprife and has developed profitable senti- 
ments of cooperation and mutuality." 
idutual Agrigultural Gredit 

"Le Credit Agricole Mutuel" was first established in 1926 
and revised in 1931, for the purpose of maintaining and finan- 
cing a network of banks required by the development of the 
Provident Socleties, Cooperatives, Unions, insurance and ree 
insurance operations, whether African or European. 

A Central Bank under the authorizing acts has been sot 
up in the capital of each territory. The last one was opened 
in Mauretania in 1951. Provision was made for looal banks or 
Mutual Agricultural Credit Societies to be sat up anywhere 
under the Central Territorial Sanks, but "the social evolue- 
tion anpears to be as yet insufficient to lead then (the local 
farmers) to take the initiative to form such organisms" ,# 
Since the date of this statement (1945) 1t has become apparent 
that local banks were not needed and that the existing Frovi- 
dent societies, cooperatives, et cetera, could deal directly 
with the Central Banks. 

The 3anks are funded largely by tho Government ‘eneral 
of FWA although participation by the Socletfes and private 
capital is supposed to be to the extent possible. 

The total operations of the various Agricultural Credit 


banks have rarely been more than the equivalent of a few tens 
of thousands of dollars. Thetr importame for the moment 


rests in the fact that they exist as instruments of policy. 


B. MINING 
¥ Eney cl. A.OeFs, Yl. l, Pe 316. 
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Be MINING 
The policy toward the sub-soil resources is based pri- 
marily on current or projected research to learn what there 
is and how best to utilize it. The "Bureau Minier des 
Recherches de la France d'Outre Mer", according to its 
President? "is charged with the duty of doing what the 
private mining industry has not done spontaneously, and is 
not to concern itself with existing private research or 
exploitation. ... but there is research that is too onerous, 
difficult or uncertain for private interests to risk... 
The Bureau has no monopoly, and although using publicy,funds, 
it operates like a private enterprise and accepts and encourages 
the participation of private interests ... particularly when 
the prospecting has been done and activa mining becomes pos- 
sible, 
"The Bureau operates under the laws and rules of the 
Mine Service like anyone else..." It takes up a project 
‘only at the reauest of the Territory" (or local interests). 
Emphasis is laid on "the economic support which such exploitas 
tion would give to the political and social evolution of the 
different territories. ... economic equiliprium.” 
The Bauxite mines of the Iles of Los and Boké and the 
iron mines near Conakry, all prospected and devel oped only 
after 1946, are prime examples of this policy. The future 
economic expansion of French Guinea pivots on the induatrial- 
ization and incidental service being developed along with the 
mines. Substantial hydro-electric power is being installed 
to process 


¥ Yovernor General Barthes, quoted 
variously in pulle tin d' Information 
, 19 an 


of June aris -Dakar ol 
June 2, 1950. 
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to process the Bauxite, but once installed it will serve 
many other purposes. The port of Conakry has been rreatly 
expanded to handle the two or three m4llion tons of iron 
ore each year, but will also serve other products. The 
seventy-five to 100 thousand tons of Bauxite shipped from 
the Islands to Canada each month are loaded directly on 
ships berthed at the Islands. Guinea, in particular, has 
several other mineral riches, 

At the other and of the scale are diamond and rold 
workings which were already in private hands. These two, 
however, did not require the research and highly mechanized 
treatment needed to mine am transport Bauxite am iron 
ore. Ry necessity the diamond mines have been seml=-mechanized, 
but for the racer gold of Siquiri, the lawy of the land fore 
oid both machinery and ruropeans; extraction is limited to 
the placer nrocess practiced by Africans. Approximately 
100,000 ounces of rold are produced each year. The miners 
are sore 15,000 rrofessional gold miners of the Siguirt 
Provinee and about 100,000 "foreigners" who came from hundreds 
of miles around. Like the migrant farm laborers, they are 
seasonal; they come to Sipuiri for a short time, pan the gold 
they think they need and retum to their om lends when the 
time comes to plant, tend and harvest thelr owm crops. 

Half of the gold thus harvested is, according to French 
laws, sold to the Government at a fixed rate; the other half 
is sold on the open merle t by the Bank of France for the 
account of the producer. Whether all the gold produced in 
Siguiri finds its way into these official channels 1s questioned 

in local 
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in local business circles. In any case the policy here is 
clearly in operation to assure that the local economy 
benefits and to preserve the pr ior rights of the local 
people to resources that they can manage without imported 


mechanical assistance, 
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VI. SO POLICY 


RE «6D 


In @ speech before the Grand Council of FWA, October 3, 
1950, High Commissioner Bechard discussed the objectives of 
French policy in sooial matters: 


"The Social Objectives may be defined quite simply 
as the liberation of man, the protection and betterment 
of his clroumstances, and the raising of his stamiard 
of living, 


"Protection of humenity against disease, misery and 
ignorance; raising of the standard of living by the 
development of technical instruction, by professional 
education, by the growth of capacity for work and pro= 
duction; these objectives which I define in broad strokes 
in a rather abstract manner are the only true, the only 
justifiable .goals. 


"I shall not dwell upon the admirable accomplishments 
of our HealthService, upon the eminent work of our native 
medical auxiliary, nor on our sanitary teams which have 
already succeeded in throttling the formerly murderous 
epidemics, such as small pox and yellow fever. 


"I know that enormous work remains to be done during 
long years to come, in order to liberate the people fron 
the manifold mortal dangers, of which the greatest cone 
ti nues to be malaria. But there again, the effort will 
be in vain if it is not coupled with the education of 
the public in sanitary matters, 


"It is not enough to create, to install at great 
expense, dispensaries, hospitals, surgical operating 
theatres, if at the same time one does not set up the 
first line of defense against disease, such as sanitary 
education, starting in the schools; otherwise these 
installations will only be a costly mortgage which 


weighs more and more heavily on thedevelopment of the 
country. 


"Likewise, it is through the schools, by education, 
by vocational training that we shall sugceed in develop=- 
ing the productive capacity of our territories, whether 
it be in agriculture ao in industry. eevee 


"Above all, we need engineers, foremen, workers 
Specialized in the various techniques so necessary to 
our equipment and development. 


n 
° ° e ° e e e e 
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VI. SQIAL POLIcy 
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In a speech before the Grand Couneil of FWA, October 3, 
1950, High Commissioner Bechard discussed the objectives of 
French policy in sooial matters: 


"The Social Objectives may be defined quite simply 
as the liberation of man, the protection and betterment 
of his circumstances, and the raising of his standard 
of living. 


"Protection of humanity against disease, misery and 
ignorance; raising of the standard of living by the 
development of technical instruction, by professional 
education, by the growth of capacity for work and pro= 
duction; these objectives which I define in bro ad strokes 
in a rather abstract manner are the only true, the only 
justifiable .goals, 


"I shall not dwell upon the admirable accomplishments 
of our HealthService, upon the eminent work of our native 
medical auxiliary, nor on our sanitary teams which have 
already succeeded in throttling the formerly murderous 
epidemics, such as small pox and yellow fever, 


"I know that enormous work remains to be done during 
long years to come, in order to liberate the people from 
the manifold mortal dangers, of which the greatest cone 
ti nues to be malaria. But there again, the effort will 
be in vain if it is not coupled with the education of 
the public in sanitary mattors. 


"It is not enough to create, to install at great 
expense, dispensaries, hospitals, surgical operating 
theatres, if at the game time one does not set up the 
first line of defense against disease, such as sanitary 
education, starting in the schools; otherwise these 
installations will only be a costly or tage which 

e 


weighs more and more heavily on thedevelopment of the 
country. 
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"Likewise, it is through the schools, by education, 
by vocational training that we shall succeed in develop- 
ing the productive capacity of our territories, whether 
it be in agriculture or in industry. oeoce 


"Above all, we need engineers, foremen, workers 
Specialized in the various techniques s0 necessary to 
our equipment and development, 
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"and we must have a rational political education... 
to give then conscloumess of their duties alongside of 
their rights... 


LT 
® e 6 ® e e e ° ° 


ite;# rural or urban proletarian masses. The rural 
population still live according to the traditional ore 
ganization, but little by little individual consciousness 
a cneated and the old African soolety is changing pro- 
oundly. 


"Those who abandon the tribal setting and flock to 
the cities are numerous, Gradual ly they form an urban 
proletariat which must be protected from itself accord-= 
ing to theneed. Alongside of these two masses, the rural 
tribal and the urban proletariat which, although economic- 
ally quite different, are nevertheless very close to each 
other in mores, there appear on the scene, every day new 
ite who aspire to play larger and larger roles. 


"The goal of our political action must be to form a 
coherent whole from these so-diverse elements, so as to 
al low tle Africa of tomorrow to develop itself, to equ ip 
itself, that it may again take its place on a footing 
of equality with the so-called advanced countries. For 
the moment, however, this political action must be 
elothed in a distinctly educative character... 


"Everyone of school age must be offered schooling, 
and we must, wi tut cease or respite, open schools even 
in the most remote parts of our territories, Whatever 
some may think of it, inatruction, while taking local 
realities into account, must be given in French, because 
West Africa 1s French in its culture; the French language 
is the cemet of its politic al unity, and it is only 
through French that Afriea can gain the full conseious- 
ness of herself," 


A. FDUATION 


"Hr. Bechard has used the term "i ite! in 
its socepted West African sense. In this 
Sense there 1s no real equivalent word in 
English. "Elite" may be defined as applying 
to those accepted Chiefs and others in tra- 
ditional Society who, through association 
With foreigners or educated Africans, have 
recognized the need for changes in cultural 
patterns and have acted on this ed. In the 
modern” and city society, the "S1ite" may be 
designated more Specifically as those Africans 
Who have acquired education ani developed the 
ability to compete with Europeans in the 
‘continued on following page) “119- 
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African milieu. in other words, 

the Slite are those who have 

risen above the primitive masses 

and have developed individual conscious- 
ness am theabllity to think ani act on 

a set of clreumstances in m independent 
manner. ‘The current atep in this develop= 
ment is the consolidation of the individual 
consciousness of the "Elite" into 
collective consciousness, 
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A. EDUCATION 

In the last statement quoted from M. Bechard he may 
appear to have sot, French language and culture above all 
otters. What he unquestionably had in mind, and what his 
audience well knew was the hard fact that in French West 
Afrioa there are more than 100 principal languages and 
many times more dialects extant, none of which are written 
and none understood by a sufficient number of people to 
justify the attempt to reduce them to writing for the pur- 
pose of giving formal instruction in them. Generally, the 
vocabulary of the local language or dialect lacks the words 
and concepts required for almost any kind of education in 
the modern sense. To build up a working language to include 
than would, in effeot, be to develop an almost new language 
Which would then have to be taught in the schools and homes 
to the people. There is no true lingua franca in West Africa. 


Some languages have been so-called but, as practiced outside 
the primary tribal group, they have only a specialized 
vocabulary limited usually to trading terms. Arabic &s the 
one exception, spoken by perhaps five percent of the popu- 
lation but written by only an infinitesimal few, could hardly 
be accepted by the French Government or public. Koranic 
schools have been the only indigenous schools which included 
reading and writing in any language other than French amd 
these were mainly for the purpose of instruction in the Koran. 
The ob jective of the education policy in FWA is to pro- 
vide education for the entire population in quantity, and to 
provide 
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provide quality of education equal to that of Metropolitan 
Franc é. 

The reatrictions on the quantity possible to educate 
are threefold: 

1. Financial limits as to whet can be done for 

2,000,000 children of school age in an area of 
low taxable income and property; 

2. Difficulties in training or finding teachers who 

are competent and willing to teach in primitive 
regions} 

3. The limited number of the population of school 

age who by aptitude or environmental preparation 
are now able to absorb more than the most rudi- 

mentary education=--balanced against the scarolty 
of adequate teachers. 

By 1952 finances and teachers provided for the teaching 
of approximately 200,000 students, and the number has increased 
steadily since then. As conoerns quality, M. Camerlynock, 
Director General of Education in FWA in 1950 explained that 
the practice of policy in FWA was to reconcile two apparently 
contradictory precepts, both of which are accepted policy: 
assimilation to European standards; and adaptation to African 
conditions. He added that the "problem is infinitely canplex" .# 

Some points of assimilation are, he said, practical and 
justified, such as insisting upon the same qualifications of 
training and competence for full teachers and the higher ranks 
of educators, and strict alignment with Metropolitan Frame 


eBulletin dlinformation, of diplomas, 
nay 25, 1950. 
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of diplomas, certificates of study and college entrance 
certificates. 

Evidence of meeting these standards in the secondary 
and higher institutions in the larger centers is seen in 
the fact that White children of resident uropeans attend 
them and are reported to have no difficulties in pursuing 
higher edwation later in Europe. Native Africans in the same 
classes prepare for higher studies either in Dakar or in Franc6, 
and the same standards of performance are demand ed. 

Schooling at a few spots had been offered to and accepted 
by young West Africans from about the time of the first contact 
of Europeans with Black Africa. Before the 19th Century, only 
the religious missionaries concerned themselves with education. 
It must be kept in mind that governments had not assumed the 
responsibilities of free education either in Europe or North 
America in this period. The efforts were often sound, but 
the results were more often ephemeral. Missionaries in the 
early days seldom stayed very long. Either they found living 
conditions difficult and went home, or they died. 

Well before the American Revolutionary War, European 
languages came to be spoken by natives of West Africa. Mis~ 
sionaries unquestionably had their part in making these 
languages known. Since none of the local languages had 4 
written version, the alternative to reducing hundreds of 
languages and dialects to writing was to teach the people 
a European language which could be written and already had 
a literature. Along with the missionary teachings of the 

early days 
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the results were more often ephemeral. Missionaries in the 
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Well before the American Revolutionary War, European 
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early days 
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early days, there was also a little teaching of the spoken 
European languages by the slave and ivory traders for busi= 
ness purposes. 

It is recorded that when Father Alexis, a respected 
Friar, arrived at Rufisque, Senegal, in 1635, he complained 
that "the natives uttered wilgarities and swore violent oaths 
in French", This appears to have been the extent of expanded 
knowledge at that time. 

Despite many valiant missionary efforts to introduce 
literacy nothing occurred which affects education in West 
Africa tod@y until the French Government, in its new and grow- 
ing feeling of being the Mother Country, sent a metropolitan 
schoolmaster to St. Louis in 1816 with the Schmaltz mission. 
This school master and his successors tried to use the pring 
cipal local language, Wolof, as the medium of instruction. 

Tha positive policy of attempting to educate ‘tn local langu- 
ages was officially given up in 1829, although o few isolated 
attempts have been made since then. The difficulties en- 
countered by the pioneers in this field and confirmed by the 
later attempts were legion, complex and frustrating. 

The over-all policy of Pacifloation, carried out in ‘'id=-19th 
Century very definitely included popular education and through 
the medlum of the French language. The ups and dowis and con- 
tractions of popular education from 1829 onward are too numerous 
and complex to enumerate. Suffice it to say that somehow and 
somewhere, first in Senegal and later in the vast expanses of 


what is 
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what is now French West Africa, the basic policy of popular 
education was being modestly implemented and, more important, 
exverience was being gained. The results are seen today in 
the high quality of French used by those few Africans who 
have several generations of formal education behind them. 
This in turn has created an atmosphere whereby the increas@- 
ingly large numbers of Africans now being educated tend to 
use French of high quality. 

The policy and pattern of education for the natives of 
French west Africa was first formalized in a decree of 1903. 
The Conference of Brazzaville (January 1944) and the Consti- 
tution of the Fourth Republic (1946) introduced many new 
features such as French citizenship, but the decree of 1903 
set the pattern by which the education policy of today can 
be most easily visuslized. Fifty years leter there are not 
et achools in avory village; the cost in a thinly populated 
area half the size of the United States would be prohibitive. 
There are, nevertholess, about 1,400 village and other primary 
schools and a pyramid of higher schools through the university 
level now in existence. The total number of schools is ine- 
creasing steadily. 

The three basic types of primary schools provided for 
by tha decree of 1905 are: 

1. Village Schools. Villages, town districts, and 
"Agglomerations in the bush" were to have primary schools 
under native teachers, who would tmpart the rudiments of the 
French language, arithmetic ani some notions of agriculture. 


The village 
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The village schools generally have only two or three classes, 
but there are approximately 750 of then. 
&. Regional Schools. Intended for the more promising 


graduates of the village schools, the Regional schools usually 
have six classes and approach the standards of the Euro- 
American elementary schools. Because of the thinly spread 
nature of the population pattern, these schools can rarely 

be within walking distance of the homes. At the Regional 
schools, the parents of students are expected t® provide their 
food and necessities; but at this point in the educational 
system, the administration steps in when necessary to provide 
food and care for the deserving or apt pupil. 

Se Urban Schools. These are at the same educational 
level as the Regional, or Bush, schools, but with curricula 
adapted to the needs of large town or city dwellers. 

Tne decree also provided that, as these schools produced 
increasing numbers of young people with elementary education, 
secondary schools of various types must be established for 
those who were able and willing to continue their education. 

The policy and system of 1903 made it possible for 
graduates of certain secondary schools to enter higher insti- 
tutions of learning in Trance and obtain the highest training 
and degrees, and some did. The fact thet only very few "est 
Africans did so early in the century had nothing to do vith 
the policy, as there were no restrictions on scholastic ad- 
vancement based on r&co or place of origin. 

As time went on, and with tho creation and development 
of vocational, normal and other sacondary schools, it became 

advisable 
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advisable to remove as far as possible the differences between 
the three types of elementary schools and to expand as many 
as possible into full six-year schools. 

During this period, secondary, normal, vocational, agrie 
cultural pre-professional, pre=medical and special schools 
to train people for government and business clerkships were 
established in selected centers throughout the Federation. 
Some are desiged to meet the needs peculiar to Black Africa; 
others to prepare the students according to Kuropean standards 
for higher education. One of the objectives of the system 
was to produce African teachers for expanding this system, 
and many of those who had been through these schools remained 
in Africa to teach. There are over 70 secondary schools of 
gight different types attended by some 8,000 students. arly 
experience soon demonstrated that in order to meet the special 
needs of Africa a departure had to be made from the European 
system as concerns the vocational md technical training, 
Three levels of achievement have been set up as follows? 


S.1 Elementary school (6 years) certificate plus 
3 years of specialization. (Skilled laborers) 


8.2 Industrial training diploma, plus 2 years of 
specialization. (Highly qualified warkmen who 
may become master craftsmen. ) 

S.3  Baccalaureat (high school) diploma, plus 
2 years of specialization. (May be appointed 
Assistant Engineers. The best may become full 
engineers by continuing at a Metropolitan uni- 
versity.) 

In fields of training, other than the pure vocational 

compromises have also been made with the conditions peculiar 
to Africa. These provide for supplying Africa with the much 


needed 
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needed volume of fundamental training as well as making 
possible that the more intellectually able and promising 
students can continue straight on through the highest 
education and training offered by the French Union. 

The practical and financial problems connected with 
taking care of the rapidly increasing numbers of Africans 
who became eligible for higher education in France threatened 
to destroy the very thing it was supposed to foster: equal 
opportunity for all. 

In the period only ten to twenty years ago, when only 
a handful of Africans could qualify for higher education, 
it was easy enough to grant scholarships to those whose 
families could not afford the travel, tuition and living 
costs. In the late 1940s the extra costs of sending them 
all to Franee took on promise of enormity. The number of 
scholarship Africans in France had reachad 842% by 1952, 
and many more were becoming eligible. (“early 200 other 
students were financed throuch personal or private funds.) 
Then, too, experience had shown that a certain proportion 
of those educated in France had no desire to return to Africa 
and be of benefit to their own country. 

The Institute 


4 OffieLal French sources differ widely 
as to what this figure should ba. 
Possibly none of them are complete 
because of the numbers of National, 
Yederal, and territorial governmmta and 
apgotal ized agencies thet provide scholar- 
SnLps. 
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Tag Institute of Yigher Studies of Dakar was created 
by a Decree of April 6, 1950 as the first step toward found= 
ing the University of Dalmr, The desire for a University in 
MA was a natural result of the need for higher education as 
the development at the lower levels showed results, ‘he 
need was accentuated by the desire to educate as many as 
possible at a lower cost than that involved in sending them 
all to France. 

Under the "benevolent guardianship" of the Universities 
of Paris and Bordeaux, what is now the University of Dakar 
opened in November 1950 with four schools: Law, Medicine 
and Pharmacy, Sciences, and Letters. The first year's 
courses wore offered at that time and the suc ceeding courses 
were added each year so that shortly complete University 
courses will be available to all properly qualified residents 
of French West Africa. 


Private Education 


Missionary societies and any other organizations from 
Europe, and America, wishing to do so are permitted to operate 
schools in FA. 

There are about 240 of these privately financed schools. 
Their effectiveness and the total numbers of their students 


are uncertain because of the great variety of interests 


#” The first year of the Law School involved 
and elements of Scienees and 


Letters were actually started 
& year earlier, 
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involved and the practical difficulties experienced by the 
Department of Education in inspecting and classifying thom. 

It has happened, for example, that a private society 
has reported a flourishing school to its home office. This 
school had not been accredited by the Department and, locally, 
was considered on the whole to have few facilities and a 
rather Limited regular attendance, Some of the organizations 
have attempted to reduce a local language to writing and con- 
duct education in that language. After years of effort they 
round that the only reading available to their students cone 
sisted of the textbooks, the dictionary and one or two classios 
the Soolety had translated into the: written language it had 
produced. Sinoe the language used in each instance was only 
one of a hundred or more, education by these organizations in 
une sense of broadening the intellectual norizons cannot be 
saic to have been of any lasting value. 

she school of any private socioty may, however, be 
accredited to tho WA school systen if it meets the standards 
set by the government for curriculum and use of French, and 
if thea teachers nold Metropolitan French teaching certificates. 

4 number of American missionary mocloties, ag well as 
French and other nationalities, operate accredited schools, 
but here again the total enrollment is uncertain. 

The official policy on privately fostered education 
appears to be that, within simple educational standards ani 
political reliability, all are woloome to assist towards the 
objective of spreading basic education as widely as possible, 
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B. HEALTH AND SANITATION 
The French Health Policy for FWA is-<"To develop the 


races of Black Afrioa by improving their physical condition 
and inoreasing the number of individuals," according to 
General Peltier.#* 

It is in the field of health fo the entire African 
population, in the bush as well as in ths urban and indus- 
trial centers, that the French have protuced results that 
o&n only be called astounding. | 

During the period of Paoification late in the 19th Century, 
the military physioians with the troops, began to realize 
that Franoe had acquired some of the most pestilential lands 
on earth. The very high morbidity and mortality rate pre= 
vailing was found to result from "spectacular and very 
murderous epidemic diseases which raged with singular intensity 
in the country" + 

The physioians found that it wag hopeless to attempt to 
treat disease on an individual patient basis. They directed 
their attention to what they considered to be the most serious 
diseases end attacked them through research, hygiene and pre= 
ventive and social medicine on a mass basis. Some of the 
lesser but no less deadly diseases were at first ignored for 
a lack of any know method of attack, or a lack of personnel 
and fumis adequate to make any impression on the problems. 
These vielous and killing diseases kept the populations at 
~Enoyol A.O0eFey Vol. I; p. 280. tov Figures 


aw 6General Peltier, Enoyol. AwOek ey 
Vol. I, Pe 279. 
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low figures and in generally weak condition, and the majority 
of white men could expect to die or at least be orippled by 
disease in a relatively short time. The work was begun on 
an officially organized basis some 50 years ago (1904) and 
now the worst diseases are under control. 

Yellow Fever has been eliminated (except for a stray 
case or two in some but not all recent years). 

African Sleeping Sickness, one of the “evastating dis eases 
has been reduced to manageable proportions. 

Malaria has been virtually eliminated in some of the 
larger urban centers, and is under 4 measure of control in 
many vast rural areas. 

Following the reoent successes in the campaign against 
the foregoing three killer diseases, the energies of the re- 
search organizations are now being directed toward leprosy 
in the hope of finding some new cure or at least the best 
means of controlling this disease. 

The recard of accomplishment in the health field speaks 
for itself. The policy of attempting to eliminate the debili- 
tating endenic diseases as a prerequisite for the economic and 
social development of the Federation is making substantial pro- 
gress. The current situation 1s described as follows:# 

Malaria: The very sketchy nature of diagnosis and statis- 
ties for the entire population, and particularly statistics 
for previous decades, makes a precise evaluation of progress, 
or of implementation of the policy, very difficult indeed. 

Medical 
¥ Based on offioial reports published 


in Bulletin d' Information, Oct. 5, 
1950 and other sources. 
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Medical opinion, however, states that not so long ago all 
inhabitants of the FWA had one degree or another of Malaria. 
This included most of the White Europeans. Many Europeans 
showed no serious signs of the diseaso while they were in 
West Africa, but far too many of them beoame 111 and often 
died when they returned to Europe--and stopped taking quinine. 

Indications of progress are found in the fact that malaria 
ig now almost non-existent in the great urban centers of FWA 
for which statistics are available. Few, if any, recent cases 
are known to have originated in the City of Dakar. Conakry, 
Bamako, Bobo~Dioulasso and many other centers now have very 
few cases. 

Yellow Fever: Within the lifetime and experience of 
Europeans still living in West Africa, yellow fever epidemics 
have decimated European groups there. The last large epidemic 
was in 1927 when half the European population of Dakar was 
destroyed. No one lmows the extent of loss among the African 
population in that epidemic. For the West Afrioans themselves, 


the disease was endemic and /semipmmcxaSppomminbere Suan otine than 
OF 


The campaign against this 


terrifying disease reached its olimax when only five cases 
were reported in 1944*-in an area half the size of the United 
States. Not one case was found in 1949 and in 1950. Two 
deaths ocourred in Dahomey in 1951, which brought renewed 
efforts to make sure the disease was stamped out. 
Small Pox: Formrly a terrible scourge in West Africa, 

it is now under control. In the past 10 years 35,000,000 
vaccinations have been given. An official report states 

"At present 
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"At present small pox hits only those who through neglisence 
or opposition have escaped being vaccinated." 


CerebrosSpinal Meningitis: This is aparently a new 


problem. Whather it existed orior to 1937, which is likely, 
or what lt was called by the natives, has not been deter- 
mined with certainty. Since 1937, 15,000 to 25,000 cases 
occur seasonally from December to April each year. There 
appears to be some connection between this and the fact that 
the rainy season in most of FWA ends in November or December. 
There is no marked seasonal change of temperature in most of 
the area. No preventive nas yet been developed, but mortale- 
ity has been reduced from 60 percent in 1937 to about 20 per 
cent by 1950. Outbreaks usually occur in renote rural areas, 
which makes it very difficult to apply any kind of treatmont 


or observation until the disease has progressed rather far. 


African Sleeping Sickness: This disease was "discovered" 


In FWA only in 1932, when the full mammitude of its devasta= 
tion was seen. Successive attempts were made to study and 
combat it by the Pasteur Institute and other Government sup= 
ported agencies. By 1939, trial and orror, research and data 
nad begun to show the way. A decroe of January 30, 1939 and 
later decrees and legislation provided for a special service 
to combat this scourge. The work soon took two forms, both 
Involving considerable investigation and research, Ono is 
the lonz ramre attack, the effort to clean the infected lands 
of the Tse-Tse fly breeding places. Considering the vast 
areas concerned, this will take much time and money. The 


short ranze 
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short range attack is the innoculation of the population in 
the Sleeping Sickness areas. The incidence of the disease in 
the infected areas has been reduced from between 50 and 70 
per thousand of the population to less than two per thousand, 
As with the sands of the Sahara, when Africa was divided up, 
the French got most of the Sleeping Sickness lands, albeit 
unwittingly. The story of the attack on the disease is a 
story in itself and the statistics are staggering. It is 
hoped that Sleeping Sickness will soon go the way of Yellow 
Fever in French West Africa. 

There follow extracts from the report of the Servics 


General d'Hygiene Mobile et de Prophylaxie (S.9.H M.P.) 
on activity during 1952%% 


"Sleeping sickness is not yet definitely conquered. 
It nas, however, been greatly reduced by the methodical 
and thorough action of the Sleeping Sickness Service and 
ita successor, the S.GeHoMeP. 

"Upper Volta was formerly the most infested terri- 
tor of TWA. Sleeping Sickness has now become a ‘minor! 
endemio disease there, 


"In Frenoh Niger Sleeping Sickness 1s now practically 
noneexistente Three of the fur afflicted persons re- 
ported in 1952 were discovered by the border ‘filter! 
posts on their way to Niger from the Gold Coast. 


"In Dahomey the sickness is being reduced slowly but 
surely. A are pooket exists among the Berbasa, a rather 
independent people near the Togo border, who manage to 
escape supervision. A combined Togo=Dahomey control 
operation has been set up. 


"In Ivory Coast the situation is less favorable. 
In some areas the sicimess is being reduced, but in 
others hostility and defiance of the people (against 
‘'regimentation!) result in serious failure to report 
for inoculation and treatment. 

"Patience and persuasion are bearing fruit. 

"The present 
¥ Cote d'ivoire, Oot. 3, 1953, 
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"The present indices are ravealine, am work is to 
be concentrated in the Gantons bordering on Liberia, 
hotbed of infestation." 

Leprosy: An intense campaicn against Leprosy was 
started in 1945. Of the 150,000 lepers known to exist at 
that time, more than halr have been located and ¢iven some 
attention. The camaign is becoming effective with treat~ 
mont and education of the 111 to encourare them to accept 
observation and long treatment. 

Tuberculosis: This is an urban disease in West Africa. 
Tubersulosis cases increased in expanding proportion as the 
cities prew in size from 1950 onward. Late in the 1940's 
the ilealth Service attacked the sproading of th disease 
with BCG. It has effected a decrease in incidence also 
throurh improved sanitation, health habits, et cetera. 
Tuberculosis now appears to be under considerable contre? 
in the cities of this area, 

Cancer: Certain forms of cancer are pecullar to “est 
Africa. The Pasteur Institute 1s studying these forms and 
the hospitals of Dakar areequipped with personnel and 
facilities to treat them. 

Syphilis: Some 506,000 cases, or 15 per 1,000 of tho 
population decane known to the authorities each yeer, and it 
jis recognized that many are mver reported. A spacial Soctal 
-lyylene Services operates in oach of the vrineipal oentors and 
there ara noblle units wiich search out and treat the disease 


in the “ush villages and among tho nomads. 


These are 
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These are the most serious diseases, There are many 
others and many blood and intestinal and tissue parasites 
too numerous to mention. As a part of the new policy of 
1946, the attempt to bestow on the African peoples all the 
benefits of French citizenship, the Government is continuing 
to develop and increase the various public health end medical 
services. It is expanding at least the baste research and 
experimentation into practical application for the care and 
treatment of the population. It ia now moving into the pre-e 
vention of other conditions caused by parasites as fast as 
the funds and the training of local personnel permit, 
Facilities 

Hospitals exist in all the larger population centers} 
and they are being steadily enlarged and increased in number, 
Dispensaries and first-aid stations are spread widely through= 
out the Federation and new ones are constantly being installed, 
Host of the facilities in the rural areas may look rather 
primitive to American eyes, but these facilities for health 
aid are now functioning where none existed only a few years 
AL O6 

General ly speaking, the hospitals for Africans in the 
larger urban centers are, in comparison with the rest of the 
environmnt, of ample proportions, welleequipped and well 
manned. They are superior to the facilities available to 
the Suropean population in FWA. For example, Dakar has no 
real public maternity facilities for the 535,000 White popula- 
tion of the dty, but does have a large well-equipped maternity 
hospital for the Africans. 


There is now 
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There is now in FWA virtually every type of medical 
establishment known in Europe and America and they are 
well, if thinly, distributed throughout the Federation. 

In addition, there are institutions designed for di seases 
and conditions peculiar to Africa. An inventory of them 
would require several pages. In brief, there are over 1,006 
establishments in about 20 categories ranging from fully- 
equipped general hospitals (eight to 25, depending upon defini- 
tion of "fully-equipped") to quarantine stations and medical 
posts in the charge of trained African midwives, There are 
more than 25,000 hospital beds for Africans. Approximately 
4,000,000 cases of the sight most debilitating categories of 
disease and ailments are treated annually, and more than 
30,000,000 medical consultations are given. 

These facilities are manned by approximately 500 Europeans 
and 4,500 Africans with professional training.* Two hundred 
and fifty or more of the Europeans are fully qualified M.D.'s, 
pharmacists, and dentists; the rest are trained nurses, 
sanitary engineers, laboratory technicians and similar spec 
falists. Of the Afrioans, approximately 700 are "African 
doctors", pharmacists, nurses and midwives who have graduated 
from the "African School of Medicine and Pharmacy" at Dakar. 
The remainder are medical, pharmacy and laboratory assistants, 
nurses and sanitary technicians. 

This is the government=founded and operated public medical 
and health system. In addition, there are a number of privately 
# Were again official figures vary omed 

according to source. These figures 
may be considered to be conservative 


minima, The actual totals may be 
10 to 20 percent higher. 136 
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owned clinics, private doctors, and dentists available to 
those Africans as well as Europeans who prefer and can 
afford private treatment. There are also a considerable 
number of clinics, dispensaries and other facilities, some 
with beds, maintained by missionary societies, and various 
industrial and development enterprises employing or super- 
vising workers. 

Research and Epidemic Control 

The Pasteur Institute. Almost immediately after the 
foundation of tne Institut Pasteur at Paris in 1886, 
solentista from the Institut began to go to many parts of 
the French Empire. In addition to rabies, they worked on 
bie most demanding local situations such as anthrax and 
anodiasis in Ste Louis, Senegal, in 1896; yellow fever in 
Jakar in 19303; and in Xindia in 1922 developed vaccluss fa@ 
infectious animal disease control. 

Two scientific institutions, the Pasteur institute of 
Dakar, and the Pasteur Institute of Kindia (French Guinea) 
were ostablished in 1937. ‘hoy are autonomous in French 
Vest Africa, bub are branches of the Pastour Institute of 
Paris. They carry on the work begun by Pasteur scientists 
in 1896 with a modest laborat@y of African Bacteriology 
at Ste Louis, Senegal, ‘The laboratory was woved to Dakar 
in LOLS and expanded its fields of accivity. 

Tao two Pasteur Institutes now in ivi carry cuc tne 
proud praviplus of French Folicy in Black +frica by: 

(1) working bowerd the bnsprovemut of nealth of wie aalive 
nopiule tion; (2) developiny techniques und competoice among 
the aatives 
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the natives for continued work with Pasteur methods; (3) car 
rying to completion within the African area so far as possible 
all work on African health problems. 

The Pasteur Institute of Dakar engages in research in 
the fields of infections and parasitic diseases. It also 
assists in anthropological studies of the native population 
looking toward the improvement in living standards, by per= 
forming research on the vitamin and nutritional values of 
locally available foods. 

The Pasteur Institute of Kindia was originally founded 
in ige2/° "immediately aeeuhon starting research on serums and 
vaccines, the program was expanded as follows: (1) prepare 
ine vaccines and serums for the use of the zeotechnique 
services of the colonies in Black Africa; (2) research in 
the virulent and varasitic diseases of animals; (3) raising 
monkeys for experimental work. The site, 100 miles inland 
in French Guinea was chosen because of the densa chimpanzee 
and monkey population of the region and because practically 
all the diseases and human and animal parasites known in 
Black Africa were to be found in the vicinity. It soon 
became known as "Pastoria®, 

Pastoria became an international research center with 
the approval and support of the French Government in 1931, 
when living quarters were constructed there for the use of 
"foreign scientists and students wishing to take edvantare, 
temporarily, of the scientific equipment and research retrial 


existing at Pastoria" + 


a bad When the 
* Statement to the writer in 1949 
of Col. Dr. Lefrou, in charre of 
Fastoria,. 
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When the center became an autonomous Institute in 1937 
it began to expand its activities to include more and more 
activities of human interest. World War II caused the supplies 
of vaccines, et cetera, from Europe to be cut off. In 1942, 
Pastoria began making smallpox vaccine and supplied all of 
Frenoh Black Afrioa (FWA, FEA, and the Cameroons). Dr. Calmette, 
of BCG fame, had become interested in tuberculosis while at 
the Pasteur Institut in Paris. In 1914 he envisaged further 
research on tuberculosis in Africa where he could use chime 
panzees for experiments. Hore, at Kindia,he began the first 
research work which finally resulted in the development of 
B.C.G. vacoine for the control of tuberculosis which is now 
being used in mmy parts of the world. Pastoria continues 
to be ons of the production centers for this vaccine. 

Among the activities carried out at Pastoria are: 
production of rabies and snake venom serums; research in 
intestinal diseases and parasites; "typhose aviare"; sleep- 
ing sickness and cancer research, 

Mobile Health Service 


Service ceneral d'Hygiene Mobile et de Prophylaxie 
do 1'A.0.F. (SGHMP), This organization was originally 


founded in 1936 as the Sleeping Sickness Service. In 1946 
by authority of the Minister of Uverseas France, the name 
was changed to SGHMP ani its terms of reference were expanded 
to inolude attention to inalaris, leprosy and in general all 
the tropical endemio diseases. 

A few statistios will suggest the form and effectiveness 
of this organization in carrying out the official polisy of 


attempting 
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attempting to eliminate the worst diseases suffered by the 
native population. Ali figures are approximate. 

Ninety mobile teams travel throughout the Federation 
seeking out and treating the more serious endemic diseases. 
They use more than 150 motor trucks; 60 European M.D.'S8; 
pharmacists and medical assistants; and 1,400 African doctors, 
pharmacists and nurses. The teams visit each year about 
6,000,000 people and give about 10f00,000 medical consulta- 
tionse They also give more than 2,000,000 yellow fever 
vacoinations annually. 

The SGMPH maintains its principal Laboratories and hose 
pitals at Bobo-Dioulasso, Upper Volta, the center of an area 
which has a large incidence of debilitating diseases, includ= 
ing especially sleeping sickness. A considerable nunber of 
branch research and treatment stations have in recent years 
been established at points of greatest medical interest. 

High Commissioner Bechard has said: "It would be fastidious 
to list them." 
Animal Husbandry Service 

The Service de l'Elevage: Animal Husbandry Service; 
was created in 1922, for the purpose, among other things, 
of conducting research on certain cattle diseases that were 
seriously interfering with development of the cattle industry 
in TWA. After 30 years of continuous activity, the Service 
claims to have the most serious epizootic diseases under control. 

In 1926, the first antipestique formole vaccine was dis- 
covered. An adequate laboratory was built in Daker in 1932, 
and the production of vaccines am serums was first established 

on & volume 
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on a volume basis. It now produces between 5 and 6 million 
doses of 11 types of vaccines and serums annually for use 

not only in the French territories, but also in several of 

the neighboring british and Portuguese colonies and in Liberia, 
fn addition the Laboratory conducts research on diseases which 
are common to men and animals, as well es numerous other endemic 
diseases which are more or less localized. In this it coor= 
dinates its activity with the two Pasteur Institutes in FWA, 

The Laboratory conducts training courses for African 
veterinarians and graduate refresher courses for practicing 
veterinarians. Hobile teams seek out the areas of endemic 
disease and treatment stations are maintalnod in the principal 
centers in theinterior. 
jraining of Health Workers 

Training of Africans in medical and sanitetion work is 
conducted both in schools and in practical field work. 

A school of Medicine was established in 1919 at Daker for 
the purpose of giving Africans limited msdical tratning end 
preparation for the more promising for full medical training 
in France. In 1944 it was expanded to include Pharmacy. This 
School, up to 1950, graduated men and women as "African costors", 
shernaeists, nurses and midwives. Tac courses of training, 

Pour yoars for the "African doctors", sand three yoars ean 

foo tae others did not seat tha curo,ean or Amarteaa 3baniards 

rom Suc as tae degres of Doctor of Jedicing, at cetera, dut 

Were seslened to produce 4 certain competence in the Lllncsses 

Qnd situations the atudents wore ost likely to encountsr later 

fa -lack “frica. Durdag the period froa 1919 to 1950 it was 
considered 
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considered to be more important to produce the maximum 

number of native medical personnel trained to deal with the 

most pressing problems, rather than to produce an infinitessimal 
number of fully trained ii.D.'s, whose abilities would probably 
be largely wasted in the more primitive areas where the need 

for such native medical personnel was greater. The school 
graduated annually about 30 "african doctors", two pharmacists, 
and twenty-five midwives. 

In 1950, the School of Medicine of the University of 
Dakar opened its first class leading to the French Ni.D. Degree, 
“rom the time of its opening, no more "African doctors" will 
be trained. Jhere will scon be fully quelified and African- 
trained .0.'g, wWiove dogrees will permit them to practice in 
Arrica, in panes, ov anywhere else in the frencna inion, or 
where Proeneh medival degrees ere recognized. 

The trainin; standards for pharmacists and widwives also 
have boen raised. 

Cho SUP, in addition to using some of tne «raduates of 
the hicdical School at Dakar, trains iu its own technical 
school at Godo-bloulasso additional Airioans as medical tech~ 
niclans end otner nealth personnel for its own psactalized 
needs in its iaboratories and in the field, 

To fac.dties of both the old end new School of Medicine 
at [aker, since 1919 have been and are still being drawn from 
the faculties of vetropolitan Frencn Jniversities. Nursing 
treining for both males and females is provided by two or 


three year courses in government schools in most of the eizht 


territerlses, 
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CC. UR UITZATTOS ou COPMUNTTY DUYULOPM.Y 


Before liorld War II there was no overall oficial French 
Policv concerning the developuaent ov improvement of urban cen- 
ters, communities or villases in West Africa. There were, 
however, accommlishments in this field, oarticularly in Senegal 
and the eranital cities of the other territories. These were 
the resvlts of initiative on the nert of individual Governors 
and "Adniristratoura” vorkine with such fonds, materials and 


Loc) coorerat on 7s thay could muster. There ere today towns 


and wilte cas tn Poona vest Arles weave core monomerts: 77 other- 
we Torcgute let ale of BS ye qo weer cee, 

Caere 2S Laude un vvoniiuy da Wat snacy cid, ethe: thon 
Vase & gir tou po ms ust Le, ebeSdey uo soe Chee tO ca pate 


term os sty. iptv Gi. 8luS, voubevirus, boil aveaues running 


into circles (wond points) and centind pore syed.  waispingvon, 


D.C is 2 prime example o. this pattern. 

The work in this field b.vore .orld War fi consistea l-rrely 
of the l-ying out or re-aldening o1 cities «nd towns on orderly 
Dlens which could be exnanded. Buildings were spaced ond the 
vlans sener:llv were desipned to -revent conrestion; ond s*nita- 
tion consisted of street drains ¢ systems, « consider:ble adv nee 
in itself. Tos Cov urrors cnd “idministriterrs” dvaw more elabo- 
rate vlens, but little else wes devs fn the wiv of dnete ling 


ronvbrsowetorm dass road toy. os rato or alectricitv. There 
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the individual official accomplished throvgh his own inspirstion. 
The"Colonial tons, without exeertion, rrew at rendom."* 

The exnertence cf the wry ore dering which Industry ies, 

when 

in offeet, Porece upor Prereh Bleek "rriee : nd. was it cognized 
tht industiy whe le snd vot id be exmeision there, unde it clear 
thet people woule be increvcingly concentrated an contcrs. Added 
to beds uns reco;nition oh t the vre:ch invivence of ‘vacifieation" 
wider brow ht fiecdom ot movement, edic tion, vocationaltriining, 
end the breaking cown of any of tue isolrting fectures of tradi- 
tion l tribal lite, would «lso bring :n increasing taste for urban 
lite where money could be earned «nd the amenities of a better 
life could be found. At the s*me tin., advences in the field of 
medicine had removed the terrifying prospects of enidemics in 
thickly po:ulsted settlements. 


Pry 


The situation received its first of Micicl recornitton in an 
-Ardonnence" -f the french Republic of June 28, 1915, which lsid 
down the nrincinles fer the anrreech to verb nisction fr the over- 
seas Territories. ~*  Anbeamaent dorress in TUE --d IVE out 
theese srtaninies inte action, tne of them (luz. 7%, WUC) astab- 
Jished the Thret Tist of sowna ond citten of Une Sooncn @rcrseas 

¢ K { 3 nn ee nf. : ’ . ope det 7. 
tercitories, (exscors Ties China) Sve i dehy ech nde tion plus must 
be drumoup cadoeoy fetoolt, Ceventesn of che Llosuiig cities and 
tews3 of Tous) vest .oe le Mes. Oh Olle ofa, 20) Lact; more 

aive been 
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have been added to it since 1946,* 

An irrortant festure o; tne current urbenizction, comunity 
develonvent end releted pelicies is thst there is no attenpt or 
intertion of movine rcople inte urb n treas or of imposing any 
tvne of Duropetn storderd of cwellitg or communc] orrenisetion 
Uo oh Peaples vino etl li aanere be the erect vorleties of tr ditional 
tribel ilie. The proevie:l puricee of the olicy appe-rs to be 
to meet néceusiby Li ule suse tusl wher economic Lorces, educa- 
tion wid tivining, «ena when the new .recuom of movenent cnd free- 
dom oi selection of work, create, or promise to create concentra- 
tions of the native population at points away from their tradi-~ 
tional homes, an urbanization plen is drawn up and set in motion. 

In these first 17 cities selected tor urbanisation and com- 
munity development, there were :lready consider2ble concentrations 
of people wao had only recently siven up the traditional life and 
were, xt that time, exposiny themselves to potential city slum 
life, The situetion «nd the workine o t thereof, can best be 
described by recourtire whet is hannening in Abidjan. This city, 
une caritet af Ivery Const, has undoes ane rynyet in octee onw impor- 


+. : mo, i 2 lar ne - a rr a Pan 
tence ovend Ti Test Stars 8 TIRE. Tt. sesrerie ox ston, 


tevin “bees some gt bg el Geloeeah oo ate «tors ieted 
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Konlonba, sevau: French Utcer: Memey: French Guinea: 
wes imdia. finine Teg? : ee fa 
Vateery, finda, singan, Live, Valabap Ivory Coast: Abidjen, 
seasandra, Rourke, Man: Unrer Volta: Maha Mt ontesios 
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to seck «nd find employment in construction and manufacturing, 
to set up small businesses, und not a few to engarve in the newly 
acquired right of national nolitics. 

rol u mouest lagoon fishing village in 1930 the African 

| (effcetive 1434) 
norul tion ot thre city os the camital of uhe colony had rocched 
27,990 in 1939, Tha no th ower revwal ond the bripht oremises for 
tha econcmy of the city bro git the Afrieen vonul: tion to sbout 
49,000 in 1 40, By 1954 it hud grown to more then 1.00, OCC. 3 

this now group of city dwellers, being the laryyest recently 
detrib: lized proup in #rench est l. rics, ond voluntarily so, is 
being, studied by the .ocial Serviecs, mi new measures of sectal 
aj. isunce sre bedng vrlea out <ne ceveloped, The people in the 
Chty @: 9 mS. heave Leen Lounc te Le moze amenable to puidsice 
than people in their treditional environment. 

oue Situetions, such «s juvenile delinquency, certain moral 
anu sociz1 behsviour problems, health and sanitation as well as 
genera] morsle are vastly difierent in « community of 100,090 than 
they are in one of 20,000; and the reactions of west Africans to 
city life are in m nv resnects different from those of “uropeans 
end Americans, 

This steady nd hecvy Plow af searle deta - moder e'ty hes 
bean much eroater then orteste ae pabtde gocorte tlare cst wlan 
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Furthermore, these people came from bush villie.s and tribal 
life of about the simplest level existing today on earth, Most 
o° Shem were wntemiliar with such thin's as nined weter, etreets 
botwe nm zrouns of Cioisas, ov dbutldines with doors thet onen and 
Saat. af sey curgad into Abdddan, Shey out ap sleltor where 
they caw fit onmtouset ony hendy material. Their unt miliarity 
with mouern comrunel org nization apd ficilities mide it unlike- 
ly toa the vresent situation could rive been »revabent; Tor to 
attempt to do so would be to use restrictiors and controls they 


would not unGersvand one would, the:ecvore, look upon as arbitrary 


€ 


Violations of those liberties wiich hid so carefully becn spelled 
out to them. Besides, the labor of these people who so gladly 
swarmed to the city was needed. 

The French policy may be stated as: In the interests of 
peace, prosperity 2nd eventual vrorress, let nature take its 
course, do what you cen, then solve the real problems when you 
find out what they “re. This follows the cenerel french policy 
of not imposing vrb:nizetion and other modern developments on 
peonle why are not ready to understand them. 

na the picture hos become clear, -oning hos been extended or 
revised to meet the needs. In -diition to ctreete, dreinace and 
pure waver supoly, there ore mathometieally pleced wosh hoses, 
tedlevs, etc, In cert in scones constraction nust be of pernanent 
miterods. “Pradition 1" dwelling construction of ived nd straw, 
Where poomitted, m. t convorm, hoveys., to certsin iarroved tech- 
niques and designs. 

revision 
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Provision is nade for properly spaccd sports fields , schools, 
dispensaries, csooial centers, murkets and religious structures, 

The Social Services, both public and private, vork with 
the people to train them in organized eonraunal living, and 4n 
the uve of canitary fnollities, eleatrialty and the other 
equipmont and facklities of modern urban life, 

The oxperience in Dakar wag on a lerger soale, but not 
80 apecticular. As early ae 1936, Derwent Whittlesey ead, * 
"Dakar 1s the only olty tn the Buropean (or Oookdental) sense, 
in the shole of vest Africa, No other eonter ehows the olcare 
out areal differontiation of functions that, Sar eeraae the 
urbs ggotdentales." The population of the oity/was then about 
95,000 including 6,500 Ruropeans., Jy 1980 there wore about 
300,000 Afrtoans in the Federal capital » fost of whon were Living 
in rathor haphazard and summary quarters but on 2 fairly roguiar 
civic pattorn, Conine from all part: of Benegal, nost parts 
of the Federation, and quite a fev from Britich Gambia and 
tigerta, the now chty dwellers agrenblea in small groups within 
neighborhoods y raos or tribal affiliation rather than by olase 
or function, In thi thoy retained elements of the fahily 
concept of the tribe. The neighborhoods tend to be functional 
in that fishermon live together, office olerke often live in 
Groups and stevedores keep hy thengelves, Thic tendenay roteing 


bean Coorraphic Soclety of Now 
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the racial or trival features in that only certain few tribes 
vALL be fisheruen, and the leading office vorkere are found 

to bo Largely frog certain tribes in southern Dahoney , and 

eco forth, The true Noles and those Africans who have attained 
profercional or businecc stending live anywhere in the al ty 
thet their tastes Gletates and their econonlo means peralt. 

The residential diotricte in the city are thus differontiated 
by claes but not by race, for prouinent Africans are living 

in the "exolusive" districts of oxpensive, elaborately kept 
hovios, while at the sare time White Ruropeans of nodest incones 
are freqently found livin: in the sane diotriots ac Africans 

of the clerical and artisan claaresc. 

As the post war crowth of the city began in earnest there 
was foir order in tho sense that streets, water and sanitation 
had becn laid out as the population inoreased. Then, too the 
original inabitants of the Cap Yert peninsula on which Dakar 
stands wore industrious organized fishermen and the peoplo 
who ewellod the eit had generally been filtered through the villages 
in Sene:2l whore the basie essentiaia of urban living had been 
introdtiecd many yearc ealior, Although the Medina, as the 
poorer section Dakar in called, was far from model or even 
salubrious, it novertheles: showed a measure of success for 


ho feeble out baste attenpt at 
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introd cing orginized urben living in senegal some 50 years and 
more ago, 

when the plans called for vy the decrees of 1946 and imrle- 
meutea by later dudgets to vedesign the entire Medina were ready 
in 1651, tne work could be started without any great social or 
econonic disturbance. As the city grew apace after 1946, the 
knowledse thit the plans were being developed, made it possible 
in the meantime to reserve space for, and in some cases to build, 
the min road arteries, snorts fields, and other features, 

In the other cities of the federation, the material ind 
moral aspects of urbanization «re being corvied out on city plans 
using elements of the Abidian rind Drrar exnertence ned: t times 
something of Parts. 

i amey, eapit l of French Nirer, went to snother extrene, 
In yreprat. on Cor the sicems of ~eonle exrected to sive up tribal 
"oush" life for vrben lire, the city in the Titey 40'S wes lald 
out sith streets, soning, vublie factlities, cte., on so extensive 
vserle thet intemal trraport tion became u problem, or exam- 
ple, envy anyone Lives or works within easy walking dist. nce of 
the fost Office and ink. The purpose, of course, was to prevent 
congestion nd the evils arising out of congestion, and to furnish 
the rsnevors for heditnrul, peacei'ul urban lire. It cun be said, 
however, th bh there is nlenty of empty sn-ce betwecn gondd sec- 
tions of Bianey for seonle to e:riy on with their old bush villire 


dances :nd palavers. 


Comunity 
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Community Development in the ‘illages. 

The french Policy of urbanization for the mass of the popu- 
lation, those who still live in "bush" villeges, taxes as a 
mijor preaise the traditional character of the West Alrican 
village. It is considered that this charscter tg inexorable, for 
the forseeable future at lowst. 

The "bush" vill. e itself is usu lly « homogenevs prouping 
within = Single tiibe. This grouping is considerec. by the natives 
as a family and is so recognized by the French «utiorities.* 

The soci:l organization of the majority o- the west African "bush" 
villapes cannot be thought of in the terns acceptec in ‘“-urope or 
America, nor even in the terms attributed vo tne Arabian, vaharan, 
or Asiatic Nomad vill ge or family vroupings which usually con- 
tein division o¢ lebor levels -nd castes. ‘Their economy “lso 
follow: « different pattern. There is no individual land owner~- 
ship: and bangibie/ PRESB: scarcely exists in the "bush" villsge. 

The stetus on: loestion of « villare depend directly on mints 
relotion to nature in @ morginal land. Long centuries 1ro the 
regeto WoO Wh d lives there must neve ler-red thet the Jands of 

ai i opte: gener lly c.rrot sustein t pomd-tion on eontinuous 
bo Sis. L s.voph perlos cP @ Livy too. met ot “ol a.ed bv a long 
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tne suiding princiole ‘tor determin u:on of policy on comaunity 


deyelonment except for industrial or troding centers was thet: 


fhe fields are itinerant, the villages move to follow then. 


Excent in the recently industrialized centers, this fact of 
nature precludes many feotures of urbanization or village improve- 
ment, particulerly those wiich involve pernenent inst:.llations. 
After a number of attempts tv set up "permanent" imnrovements in 
"bush" vill:;es, it is now being recognized that to do so may 
cordemn the villcrers to eventual starvation or the village itself 
to complete abandonment On the other hand, "Pacification" and 
the startling iopr vements in health ond sanitation have permitted 
“he popul tien to increase to the point where fre: movement of 
villvres to f-Jlow the fields his become more and more difficult. 
The Administretion ond nrivete interests now encourare the creation 
of "principal villages", wuich are stationary, and ascist in setting 
up temporary "farm camps" for use during the soil or crop woring 
periods. The location of the farm camps ai:e changed in eecord- 
ence with selentifie crop ind land rotation procedures. 

The systen of "princinal villupes" and "fann comps" is not 
anolied everywhere in the cisht territories of French west Africa, 
or on the sine formule, In tn area half the size of the United 
vintes, or ed ht times the size of frence, this would m-nifestly 
be Tllories1. The detcrmin:tion of how ond where to opnly this 
system is i: the herds of the various but cooner ting resecrch 
ond exrerimental orssnizg-tions mentioned earlier.  Unlile the 
indited ot-ces end #ronee, much of the lends of vest Sfrice must, 

even 
nevertheles , be tre.ted with srest. ¢.utton/ by there mothous, for 


according, to many agronomists they are virtually all ceub-merginal 
in one way or another, : 
-153- 
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D. DSTRIBALTI ZATION 


The Frenoh have made no direct attempt to detribalize 
the Afrions in the sense of deliberately breaking up their 
tribal organizations, discrediting or removing tribal chiefs, 
or of forcibly transplanting whole grouns of peoples, On 


the contrary, traditional chieftains arc protected and enoouraged 


to retain their spiritual and moral leadership. Following the 
death oy abtoation of & chieftain, the French adalnictration 
has, howover, at times appointed a new chieftain. It can be 
ralé that ao an interln aystes this 45 an Laprovesent over the 
forier procedure by vhtich a man often became a chieftain by 
forse or wy fetish, and this nethod will serve untdl euch 
tlace as a wore denocratic system can bo developed. In any 
ease the avsolnted chieftain Le frequently sald to be the one 
waon the people had chosen by the "palaver" scysten, and his 
appodintiuent in such eases 16 official confirmetlonof what 4s 
already a faot in the sinds of the psoplo concerned, * 

Detribatlization ic, hovever, bein: accomplished by a slow, 
evolutionary rathor than revolutiomry process. Practlo ly 
every point of volioy Clsoussed in this vaper has ite effect 
onthi« prosere. It mast be borne in oind that there are 
nuncred: Of trbbes anc that at tho time of the French "Pacifica. 
tion” there wore, acoordine to fi. Delaforce, om hundred and 
wren tyecls opined al but unwritten laneuaces tn Cally use, 


Ry tr. ition tie Y soe and many of the tribes were oontinually 
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at war, Tho baslo paycholovical means for detribalization 
which was adopted early by the French and is continued with 
increasing intensity to thic day is the use of French as the 
sole Language of scholastic instruction and official commnica- 
tion, | 

After early experimental attempts,* ny official effort 
was made to reduce any of the hundreds of local languages and 
dialects to writing or to use them ac media of tnetruction, It 
wac found that the primitive quality of the languages and their 
background culture made it impossible to reduce them to writing 
for modern use, A common Language was secon to be a neces: ity 
for purposes of administration, com mnication and commerce. 

The widespread use of French has been very effective in 
reducing and at times destroying some of the wideeslrable features 
of the old tribal systems. Moasuros exist to ensure that 
outside the family or tribal environment French must be used, 
For exsiple, Black soldiers receive .iild punishment for ucing 
any tongue other than French, even anon themselves, while on 
duty. This reduces the chances of misundertstanding among 
soldiers of dl’ferent tribes and languages. It also reduces 
the opsortunity in the arvy ,faovernnent servis and in the 
schools for discord among cliques formed on original tribal 
linece, for renorally the African lancuages fellow strict tribal 
Lins* anc acount to seoret lLanrucgres as far as members of 
other trine:s are concerned. 

In the "bush® or tribal country FPreneh has become the 


Lingua franca where nom exicted pefore, Lacking a comcon 
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language, the relations between neighboring tribes were 
formerly conducted by force. Rather than discuss a problen, 
or negotiate a barter through come stray interpreter, who 
in any case was seldom to be trusted, the tribe believing 
itself strong enougt simply raided its neighbor to settle 
the matter or take what 1t wanted. 

Thice system applied also to the desire for meat to eat 
on the purt of the people in the coastal areas South and 
East of the Cape Verd peninsula where cattle would not thrive. 
Instead of negotiating with some distant inland tribe having, 
cattle, they simply went out and caught a member of a@ near-by 
tribe to provide a feast. There vas no spiritual (1.e., 
conversational) ravport with the man from the other tribe, 
therefore 1t was mich the sace ac taking a bullock from then, 
if they had only had one. 

Te educational system further: the psychological detribaliza- 
tion. ‘The schools having only the firct two to four grades are 
generally at the tribal level in thet they are located in the 
tribal villages. “ollowing that, the students who care to continue, 
being grounded in the use of French, atzcnd schools 1a central 
towns with xed tribal and racial student bodies. Fron here on 
pro:res: through the higher achools 4s @ procees of the curvival 
of the fittest on an indivdual basia, althougt: the Governuont 
encouraces representation in the higher schools fren the 
vartou: races and tribes as widely as circumstances peralt. 

In the sane manner, African employees of Government and 
business are frequently -oved about within the Federation on 


the bacis of abilit; and ekills, oftan with the ulterior motive 
~156= 
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of de-emphacizing tribel and racial Luportence. Freedon of 
moveront of individuals throuchout the Federation is also a 
part of this policy, 

The most recent and possibly the most far-reaching policy 
affocting tribal and racial sonseloueness: 18 the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic 
(October 1946) which conferred citizenship in the French Union 
upon ali natives of Prench West Africa. School teachere and 
aduinistrotore assiduously dwell upon the rights and duties 
of this ctatuc which they believe will gradually replace at least 
the undesirable features of tribal consolousness, by offering 
higher concepts to take thelr place. 

The resultc of the polley and teohniqu:: of detribaldzation 
aro beginning to be secn tn the proccedings of such organizations 
as the Vatlonal Youth Council of the French Union which last 
net Ln Yawmdé, Cameroons in October, 1953. Delegations from 
youth novencnt: in Fronce, Gabon, Chad, Oubangui, French Guinea, 
Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, and French Niger attended, 

Accounts of the esting were widely reported in African 
nevspaper” and at subsequent local mectings of the member 
organizations, What was sald by these youth:, and how, is re- 
vealing, a: concerns the relations between the thite Europeans 
fron both Africa and Feoance, ad the Black African Franohnen , 
come o:' shorn had only recently been Grawn away from the traditional 
tribal life, Significant was the freedon of expression and the 
realheni Jn disousstag basic soclal problen: without macing 


rachal issues out of then. The coneent of the French Unton in 
-267~ 
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its entirety as opposed to tribalism and with is possible 
extension, the concept or small national croups or areas built 
on the tripnal system, was clearly shorm in the discus&ions on 
citizenship, education, economic opportunities, feminine advance- 
ment, and detrimental influences from Zurope. It was quite 

clear that there young people understood and accepted the 

idea that a strong French Union was possible, and that each 
individual had his pert in continuing that Union. 

Humerous conferences of this sort have been held by 
similar organizations in the French Union in recent years, 

They bear out and develop the basic French policy of participna- 
tio: in governnent by the natives, even to the extent of open 
Giscusstonof their vroblens by clubs anc orranizations. 

At Ypaandé the African host nomper in nis welcoming, speech* 
rave hic ontnton Shab "the teo optisivel cnenios o? youth wore 
aloohol whioh destroy: the body ond bad rovies which corrupt 
bie cou." He salu the Srenoh of the NetPopole reo,onel ble 
for the Invacloro. the overcenes territories by thee oncntoc 
should tabne thic over, 

On of she cain toploe of the confaerened wan "fend rine 
advuicenont.” A spookor cald, "One cannot spesk of valld advance. 
gone oF the nan Lf souan stay: behind,... The Afrloan sonen, 
Dine n-ither roddes es nor “Lavas ehouldé play the roler of both 
bruhe And otor in the ovolution of their countrice.... 60 that 
bie Man WLLL not be Smtr tec if hts Liberty io laatted by that 


fron a wifo who de 


wLifie 
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worthy of him. All this, of coura@, excludes polygamy which 
ig unworthy of the woman, as it is of the men. * 


Other topics discussed at the conference were? "Citizen- 


ship inthe Frerch Union and the prospects it opens up for opportuni- 


tte." One "overseas" delegate, after pointing out that absolute 
independence of nations is from now on an out of date notion, 
expre.:ed the hope that "France herself woulda think more and 
petter about the French Union before contracting marriage in 
other unions." This approach is a far ory from the yearning for 
nationalian believed to exist in noct so-called independent areas. 
It is nevertheless a form of "self-determination® in that a 
representative if a so-called dependent territory attempte to 
tell the Mother country to keep her territorLes and perfect the 
Union. 

Then after disouccinm; the advantages of wider horizons for 
the people of the territories, the role of Metropolitan French- 
men in the French Union was disoucsed. One delegate sald that 
the eorly days of luropean colonization were an era of private 
finanoime; that begi ining in 1946 a new economic phase of public 
dnvestnent has been in effect. 

"Tn the coclal soheme of things the development of brother= 
hood uct continue and be euphasized. ... Yt 148 no less essential 
40 nMalitalna certain cadenen so a: to avold anarohy..the sound 
advancencnt o” worker: assumes that they already possee the 
necessary; social digclplines.... Africa must learn to honor 
aamal lavor and know that a qualified speclalist te more uceful 
than an office clork.* 


fhe gpeaker ackeé for paticneer "It 18 impor-ible to do 
~169- 
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everything Lmmediately. You cannot in a few years fashion 
esilled workers out of ingredionts pulled directly out of 
thelr "tribus natales', It 19 increasingly urgent to put 

the proletariat on their suard against foreign propaganda 
which naes promises which sound s8o easy and clear, but whose 
oxadploe of precedent to which 14% can honestly refer are far 


frou the principles officially claimed. 


jSIg4- 
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LABOR POLICY 


In times past labor and slavery in West Africa were vir~ 

thus 
tually synonymous. Labor/vas an economic commodity. There 
wis no voluntary labor for wanes; work was exccted rather than 
enticed, 

Families and tribes generally performed their own subsis- 
tence work, but they were always glad to have a few captives from 
some other tribe to do the heavy work. Certsin tribes in parti- 
cular made a specialty of having captives work for them, while a 
cert in few tribes had become tradition] slave tries over a 
period of renerations. 

The concept of obtaining persone] services in exchange Lor 
offers o: money or foods did not exist. While slavery wos in 
the proces: of being abolished erly in the nineteenth century, 
the ef orts of the French and other Europenn nations in Africa to 
obtain labor in return for vay did not »roduce results. A oan 
might be persuaded to work for = certain object, or the money to 
buy something he h-d in wind, but vhen he hed errned it he stopped 
working. Fev skills were then developed in individuals and a 
trained lsbor supply 'id not come into being. 

In order to provide any kind of economic or social facilities 
for the common benefit, the fre.ch and other Europecn powers 
resorted to "compulsory" labor. This took « v riety of forms 
such 18: payment to a Chieffor so mn-ny nv nedeys of vork; levy upon 
the Chicf in lieu of taxes; ov str irht convert tion. Various 
me seres vere then t cen beticon tr: to Inavnine the system. 

In 1930 the #rench devided by lev th) commnlcory letor could orly be 
usec on 


manor 
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French Tefolend, 35; and Madagascar, 34. 

The development of Labor Policy 2nd Unions anong workers in 
French Black A‘rica on a non-racial basis from 1946 to 1954, and 
narticularly after 1952, may be called the period of experiment 
and beginning ex erience., Yew conclusions ern be drawn now other 
than th-t the full pattern for the -rotection and advancement of 
both labor and management has been created by law and refulation. 

As the machinery be;ins to function and is accepted over 
-reater areas of the Federations, more stable rel: tionships will 


undoubtedly ensue. 
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used or vorks of public intersst., The Lists of sctivities offi- 


ia 


cially recosnized «s "works of public intercst” bee me very long; ; 
they included plintat'ons and the like, notably in the Ivory Cost, 
which contributed to the ecoromy of the country. Laws and rerue 
letions were introduccd to estublish stindards of wares, crre and 
treatnent for the compulsory laberers. Labor wis still « commo- 
dity for it could be acquired at will, could be moved about and 

when not required further could be dismissed to the "bush" and 

thus lost; 2 fresh supply could always be found. 

Labor aemired & socio l char etur when G decree of the French 
Parliament of ipril 11, 1946 abolished forecd labor in «11 its 
forms. The Preamble of the Constitution of October 1046 con= 
firmed the principle contained in this decre:v end went somewhat 
further, in these vords:* 

HSveryone sto Ll have the duty to vork ind the right 

Lo obtein empleynent. Vo one my orfler in nic work or 


his employment bee « -¢ of his ord in, his ovinions or his 


Nyeryone may devend his riphts ond inter sts by 
ty deen on aet on ond racy join the union of his choice." 
The domediate ef Vet of these two acts wos 4 uild form of 
randecor ‘ium dio mey pbeces. Greet pucbers of vorkers On Voverti~ 
mnt cevelopmert mrej-cts, rods, se ool buldings, cte., who had 
no bidine interest in work, cudte meturally vent home, nd they 
coule not be repleced. By 1948 reny of Lhe pre t sock l nd 


eco anic 


waa 
se 


Translation fron French Embassy Information Service, New York 


Wat 
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economic developments had bor ed down for a lack of l bor. Even 
more import:nt, the far flung dirt-road system on wiich so much 
else depended could not be miinteained. Offers of increased wiges 
and benefits had little effect in drawing the labor supnly out of 
the bush arnin. 

The situation was not improved by the many labor union orgén- 
izers who cither come from France or sprang up locally, to offer 
the union membership promised by the Constitution. Unions appeared 
and disapneared, merred and reorganized ai. a rapid rate. The 
Government ond priv:te employers could not -lways be sure that the 
union of ‘icisls with vhom they negotiated would have the same union, 
orthe union would have them 2 few months later. 

Ag the scarcity of voluntary labor continued, a new point of 
policy forced itself i:to the thinking of the French and African 
leaders. 9 Much more rapidly than had been anticipated @ smal] 
serle industrial revolution took place. In order to save the 
plins for eceoromic «nd social development, nd to halt detcriora- 
tion of the economic structure of the Federations, both the Admin- 
istr tion *nd privete interests in Africa coneurvent!ly tured to 
michinery as « substitute for the manual lsbor they were not able 
‘to enploy in ‘uantity. 

At this time the Marshall flan apnenred on the scene Like 
mine “rom Heaven, with offers of amorie-n machinery. Soon after, 
une J -etories of avronee beran to produce esuipment. Hill‘ons and 
millions of dollars worth of machinery was brow ht in ond nut on 
work th t aed never ut lized mochinery before in areas where 

Aintenance f-etlities ond troincd onerctors did not exist. 
A Low Waite 


fo ory 
1 ty ‘. 
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& Lew weite “uropecn ope ators und mointeninee men Were 
also imported, but the freat hope of the plinners was to trein 
Africsns for these purnoses, 

Training on the job was not alwys successful, but t the 
exnense of misused «nd danared nacninery the training of Afrieans 
dn the use of modern mech nical «ids was nevertheless acceler: ted, 
The existence of mechnical equipment and the incrensed knowledge, 
largely by trial and error, of whet it could and could not do in 
Africa expanded the demand for nen vith technic 1 skills and 
thus raised substantially the top level of opportunities open to 
skilled lnbor. 

As Afr’ cons-incre: singly saw the personcl adventares of 
having mechenienl skills as opposed to performing manual labor to 
supply their necds, the demands by them for technicsl and voca~ 
tional treining also Grew; proficiency in these fields bee-me more 
popular, whether the planners of 1916 foresaw tis reaction 
einnot be s id, nor cen it be s-id ho: losting it will “@, or 
“ht the end res. 1lts will be. In eny case, he policy mentioned 
in a previous chenter of introducin: and incrensing stills of 
laborers hid reccived cor siderable imp. tus throurh thi combina- 
tion of clicumstances ond reactions, 

The basic situation erea ed by the decre: o* ADVIL 11, and 
the vorstitution of 1L94G, and accentunted by the s. cceeding 
events, led io a series of laws, adwinistr tive interpret tions 
and considerable debate wiich culinated in the "Code du Trev il..." 
Inbor Code of France Overse s : nd associatod territories, pos: ed | 
by the ¥ ench Neti, 1 assembly or Deconber 16, 107. Before 

this and 


~1O3- 
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this and under the inspir:tion of the resolutions of the Confer- 
ence of Braguzaville (1944) on Inspectorate Generil of Labor of 

the Overseas Territorics had been created in 1946, eoincident 

With the abolition of Compulsory Labor. The first duties of the 
Inspectorate were to formulste Ipbor rerulations and see that they 
were obeyed; advise employers and umployecs; snd to medi:te in 
their individual and collective cifverences*, 

ach territory was piven an Insvectorite of Labor and loenl 
i gional Inspectorates of Labor, the start hed been mide; both 
Labor and Management then had “aecess to disinterested oficial 
agencies to assist them in settlin: their problems; and more 
important, Labor in West Africa had someone to tell its troubles 
to like :11 other free men. 

Yor the first four: ye-rs of its existence the A ency, or 
"Inspectorate" re. orted it had Sound amtienble Solutions for 92 
percent of the individual cases - nd for &7 0” the collective 
c’ases submitted to it. 

A decree of October 17, 1949, exnanded Labor volicy by 
creating 1 Federal Employuont Office witch ws invended even~ 
tually to hive offices in eich of the Territories, Its be: sic 
purpose was to obtain the optimum use of man power with onphasis 
on seeing that sreci-liged or skilled <orkerr obteined the pest 
employment »nd conditions for Valeh they could ullity, 


These an 


SF, raver ~ Den" aerate _ 
“terre PeLiscon, snspector Gener 1 o? L bor “or” ; 
ney). MO.F.. Vol, I, p. 309 ar eh 


~16l.- 
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hese ind other Government, Manarement ond Libor Organiza- 
tions were developing and expanding while the idea for an over-all, 
all-inclusive Labor Code was taking shape. During this period 
a number of Conventions, hotably in 1946, and amended from time 
to time, fixed the general and minimum conditions of employment 
for the protection of both Labor and Employers. These Corven- 
tions were developed and agreed to by delegations from both sides 
and were enforced by the Inspectorates of Labor. 

The Overseas Labor Code of December 15, 1952, "With its 241 
Articles, is 2 codification of regulations already in °ffect, 
extended and completed on the basis of the Frer.ch Labor Codes 
It rejected regulations and practices that were at varinnce with 
the principles stated in the Constitution of 1946. It added a 
great many features contained in the European French Lxbor Code, 
and which hid not previously been ap-lied in Africa. It tna- 
cludes all the foatur:s to be expected, such as : the 40-hour 
week; maxinnm number of hours of continuous work; weckly rest; 
paid vacations; hiring and firing procedures; limits on types of 
contracts; non-discr-minstion on basis of place of oririn, sex, 
ope and status; «nd specizl provisions governing the employment 
of women and children in line with Intern»tional lebor conventions. 

"It legalizes the existence of Unions and defines their obli- 
eatzons ond rights .*% 

"Thereare now about 620 local lsbor unions in *“ ench Africa 
south of the Gahara . . . " distributed :s follows: vrench West 
Arica, 340; french squetorinl Africa, 7hj C meroons, 1383 
a péblcan Affarrs “0, May L999 = Freeweh Empassy vrenen 


we forformation Service, Mew York, 
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French Pettey in West Africa 
and Its Implementation 


NOTES ON TERNS USED 


No general agreement yet exists on the meaning of many 
of the terms used in discussing or describing Africa's people 
and nroblems. There 1s not even a list of such terms as 
meet. general agreement, A word or name in common use in one 
territory sometimes must be avoided in another for fear of 
giving offense. There is, for example, pride in mixed blood 
in some places and shame of it in others, 

In this paper the questionable words and terms are used 
in their straightest possible sense. A few French terms are 
used when the original meaning might be lost in translation 
or when there 1s no exact English equivalent. 

The French, means European Frenchmen of the white races. 
It sometimes Includes people of Negro descent who are French 
officials, business or professional men, 

The Whites, generally means Europeans, Americans and 
others of the white races. However, many of the Maures in 
Mauretania and Frenoh Sudan are just as white as South Europeans. 
This term is little used in French Africa at present, as it no 
longer fits any legal or social category; it applies only to 
the color of the skin which itself is now virtually without 
meaning, 

The Europeans: This term is preferred in French West 
Africa to French and White for general use. In French laws 
and literature conoerning Africa, it includes: Persons of 
the white races born in Africa, except Maures} Kuropeans in 


the generally 
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the generally accepted sense, Americans, Australians and 

others of the European developed new world and their citizens 
of Negro descent. Thus a mulatto or pure Negro from Martinique 
or the United States who finds himself in West Africa on busi« 
ness, or as an official, is a *European" legally and statistio- 
ally. 

The thousands of Lebanese and Syrian merchants in West 
Africa are not considered to be "Europeans"; they are "others" 
or "likened to Europeans", 

The Africans: An increasingly important tern indicating 
the natural inhabitants of West Afrioa. For legal purposes 
it includes Maures and Toupegs, who may actually be white. 

The Blacks: For want of a better term this is commonly 
used to mean the people of dark skin and kinky hair who are 
native to Africa south of the Sahara. The actual color varies 
widely, and some authorities assert that certain groups are 
not Negroes at all. "One can be Black without being Negro} 
and one can be Negro without being truly Black."# 

The Maures, Tourega, Berbers, et ceterat No oommon term 
has been found for these peoples of the white race who inhabit 


Africa south of the Sahara. Nineteenth Century and earlier 
writers called them all "Arabs" which is misleading and in- 
correct. 

The Natives: This term has acquired connotations in 
English which have confused its meaning. It will be used here 
as the equivalent of the French "Indigane" in small letters 
or as an adjective to denote people who are descended from 


the inhabitants of the area before the advent of the Europeans. 


* J. Richard-Molard, lecture at 
Dakar, May 5; 1949 -§= 
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Eurafricens: Persons of mixed White and Blaok ancestry 
born In Africa. Logically this term might apply to all 
persons of such ancestry. In sommon use, however, it is 
applied to ths offspring of White Europeans and Black Africans 
in legal or informal union in the region south of the Sahara 
in Africa. Curiously, people having Negro blood in their veina, 
but born and raised on some other continent are usually con- 
sidered by Black Africans te be Europeans. 

Metis: A French term commonly and without opprobriun 
applied to durafricans. 

Colored: A general term little used in French Black 
Afrisa, but understood there and throughout most of Black 
Africa to mean persons of mixed Black African and White Euro- 
pean ancestry. This definition is important in any discussion 
of Africa south of the Sahara. Europeans and Americans free 
quently refer to any person of partial or complete Negro ances- 


try as colored. Africans of whatever hue, think of colored 


persons as having some black ancestry, but with an obvious 
admixture of White European or perhaps some Asiatic light shade 
of color, 

"Bvolue": This is a fairly loose term applied to Black 
Africans who, through education, association, and assimilation, 
have become detribalized and have replaced their tribal cul- 
ture with a measure of European culture and living standards, 
Theue are the people who are equipped to engage in European 
type of employment, business or professional activities, either 
in France or in French Black Africa, 


For some 


ofa 
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For some reason, the Maures and Touaregs do not generally 
"evolve" or change their culture pattern. 

"Klite": This also is a loose term. It applies in general 
to the "Evolues", but has an additional meaning to include 
tribal leaders who, while not necessarily Europeanized by 
education or in living customs, nevertheless are leaders in 
the social ani economic development of their people. 

Territory: The countries, eight of which make up the 
Federation of French West Africa, and four, the Federation 
of French Equatorial Africa. In area some of them are more 
than twioe the size of France; some are twice the size of Texas; 
and the smallest is approximately the size of Pennsylvania. 

In most respocts the relations of a Territory to France re# 
semble those of Alaska and Hawaii to the United States except 
that the citizens resident in the French Territory in Africa 
may vote in the French National elect ions. 

Cercle: ‘The basic administrative unit within a Territory. 
Frequently called "district" in Enplish. The connotation of 
"District" 1s too loose to be descriptive. Sinoe the average 
Size of a Cercle is 18,000 square miles, many authorities pre- 
fer "Provinoe” as the iinglish equivalent. 

Commandant de Cercle: The District or Provincial Comnis- 
Sioner responsible for the administration of the Cerole. He 
may be alone in his Cercle, or in the more populous areas he 
may have a staff of Public Works, Agriculture, Health and 
other specialized officials, like the Governor of the Territory. 

Administrateur: The Conmandants de Cerole and many other 
non-technical officials are drawn from the corps of professional 

tral ned men 


oTe 
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trained men products of the foole Nationale de la France 
d'Outremer (National School of Overseas France) in Franoe. 
These men all hold as a personal rank one or another grade 
of Administrateur such as: *General; -en Chef, Adjoint; 
which correspond roughly to rank in the Army. Promotion, 
also, roughly follows the Army pattern. As in the Diplo- 
matic Services, all postions below High Commissioner and 
Governor corresponding in rank to Ambassadors and Ministers 
are normally held by caroer Administrateurs. Most of the 
Governors are, in practioe, drawn from the career corps. 

Very few statistics concerning French West and ikquator- 
fal Africa oan be taken as acourate. In this vast and diversi- 
fied area it has not yet been possible to compile complete 
statistics on most subjects and figures are frequently ar- 
rived at in varying ways. For example, the population figure 
of 17,207,600 for French Weat Afpioa in 1951 1s considered ic 

- by some French/subject to an error of possibly 25 percent 
either way in {ts sepments. Some of them say the total popu- 
lation may actually be about 2Q,000,000. 

The population of prenchygieat Africa is given as about 
4,500,000 and may be subject to the same errors. 

In this paper the veneralizations on policy and impli- 
mentation apply to the Territories of French Equatorial 
Africa (FEA) as well as to those of French West Africa (FWA). 
In practice many of the economic and social features of the 
fast developing new order are financed end oarried out in 
different manners in each of the 12 territories. Many of 


these 
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trained men products of the foole Nationale de la France 
d'Outremer (National School of Overseas France) in Francs. 
These men all hold as a personal rank one or another grade 
of Administrateur such as: *General; -en Chefs; Adjoint,; 
which correspond roughly to rank in the Army. Promotion, 
also, roughly follows the Army pattern. As in the Diplo= 
matic Services, al1 positions below High Commissioner and 
Governor corresponding in rank to Ambassadors and Ministers 
are normally held by career Administrateurs. Most of the 
Governors are, in practioe, drawn from the career corps. 

Very few statistics concerning French West and Equator- 
ial Africe can be taken as accurate. In this vast and diversi- 
fied area it has not yet been possible to compile complete 
statistics on most subjects and figures are frequently are- 
rived at in varying ways. For example, the population figure 
of 17,207,600 for Prenoh West Africa in 1951 1s considered ic 

’ by some French/sub ject to an error of possibly 25 percent 
either way in its sepments. Some of them say the total popu= 
lation may actually be about 24,000,000. 

The population of Pronchyieat Africa is given as about 
4,500,000 and may be subject to the same errors. 

In this paper the veneralizations on policy and impli- 
mentation apply to the Territories of French Equatorial 
Africa (FEA) as well as to those of French West Africa (FWA). 
In practice many of the economic and social features of the 
fast developing new order are financed end carried out in 
different manners in each of the 12 territories. Many of 


these 
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these activities are subject to appropriations and inter- 
pretation by the territorial Seneral Council. It will not 
be possible to take these differences into account in this 
paper. In general, however, it can be said that, considering 
French influence in FEA is more recent and that FEA is smaller 
end less populous than FWA, statistics end details for FWA 
apply to FEA in rough proportion to its size and population, 

The French Trusteeship Territories of Togoland and the 
Cameroons are included in some features of French policy in 
Africa south of the Sahara, but by the nature of the Trustee- 
ship arranrzements, the inhabitants of these two territories 
are not eligible for participation in the affairs of the *ranch 
Republie, such as by voting in the National elestions 

The French, in the Metnepole and Africa, both Slack and 
White, commonly refer to the parts of the French Union south 
of the Sahara, sometimes ineludinc Togo and the Cameroons, 
as "French Black Africa". 

It must ba empiasizad that what is said about, or done 
in French Black Africa has no connection with anything con- 
cerning Morocco or Franch North Africa, 

the *rench O(ficiels for the two regions are trained in 
different schools, report to different Ministries in Paris and 
are not interchangeable between these two parts of Africa. As 
has often been said: "The Sahara is a greater barrier to the 
novement of peoples ani ideas than is the Atlantic Ocean". 

in magnitude and perspective French Black Africa (FWA, 
FluA, Cameroons and Toro) covers an area almost exactly the 
size of continental United States. Fach of the twelve 


terri tortes 
Je 
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territories of FWA and FEA, except Dahomey and Senegal, 
1s greater in size than the Gold Coast; each of them is 
larger than Liberia; and of the territories of FWA, each 


one, except Mauretania, is more populous than Liberia. 
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